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MIDNIGHT! 


...the block of offices stands silent... dark in 


man's delight! 





...and delight has turned to bewildered despair. Yet another 
crook has been foiled by Rely-a-Bell. It could have been any one 
of a wide range of the latest scientific devices that brought about 
his downfall. In this instance it was Rely 999. Si/ent/y and auto- 
matically the police were called the moment the thief entered the 
building. Rely-a-Bell is a very fair price indeed to pay for a 
fair ‘cop’. 
Write and ask our representative to call with full details. 


24-HOUR PROTECTION— 


FOR YOUR PROPERTY 


Rely-a-Bell 





RELY-A-BELL BURGLAR & FIRE ALARM CO LTD 


THE SECURITY CENTRE 
54 WILSON STREET + LONDON EC2 


Telephone : BIShopsgate 4321 (10 lines) 







the shadows...not a soul around...a cracks- 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


For 140 years 


CHUBB > 


have brought security 


and peace of mind 
to the bankers 
businessmen and 
householders 
of Great Britain 
and the world 


* 


Draw on this wealth of 


experience for yourself 


Contact the nearest office of 


CHUBB & SON’S LOCK AND SAFE COMPANY LIMITED 
175-176 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W,I 


AND BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, BELFAST, 

AND DUBLIN, EIRE 
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Constant vigil... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 





Securicor H.Q. at night 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








The Marquess of Willingdon, 
F.INST.D. (Chairman) 

Colonel R. D. Sherbdrooke- 
Walker, T.D., D.L.. F.C.A 

R. D. Godfrey, F.INST.D 
(Managing Director). 

Brigadier Dudley W. Clarke, 
Ch, CBE. 

Henry F. Tiarks. 

John A. Hill, T.D., F.c.A 

Major Sir Philip Margetson, 
K.C.V.O., M.C 

G. H. W. Selby-Lowndes, 
M.B.E., A.F.C 

G. F. Yates, F.INST.D 











The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
against these increasing menaces to industrial 


property. 


It is estimated that SECURICOR 
is responsible for some £700,000,000 
worth of property. To carry out this 
task some 700 rigorously screened, 
selected and trained Security Guards 
are permanently employed. 


Securicor Headquarters— 
Here in the Central Room 
of Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on 
their assignments. 

Over 300 calls an hour. 
Motor Patrols constantly 





visit guards at the sites. 


Other Security Services in- 
clude advice and reports on 
all matters concerning 
security and any necessary 
investigation work is carried 
out by expert staff. A com- 
prehensive report on services 
available will be sent on 
request. 


* Advisory & Investigation 
Service 


* Internal Security Guards 
* Patrol Service 


* Telecontact Service 


SECURICOR 


Security Specialists since 1935 


the largest organisation 
for security guards and security advice 


Old Swan House 17 Chelsea Embankment London, S.W.3 


FLAxman 4831 (22 lines) 


Securicor Ltd 





Telephone: 
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Editorial 


Prevention 


T could be that 1960 will be looked back upon as a 

key year by the police and the industrial security 
movement. A number of developments are coming to- 
gether which may provide new orientations. The Royal 
Commission has now begun its investigations into the 
whole field of police activity. They will, no doubt, 
require the close examination of many witnesses, neces- 
sitating a clear and frank examination by senior police 
officers themselves of their aims and purposes, This 
summer will also bring two conferences of importance 

The United Nations world meeting in London on 
crime prevention, and the first Cambridge school of the 
Institute of Criminology. Each of these events represents 
a welcome trend. They will bring together experts from 
a number of allied activities for the common end of 
assessing present knowledge and deciding, it is to be 
hoped, the character of future plans in the crime battle. 
They are, of course, of high level nature, and the 
Cambridge conference (details are given on page 59) 
is both restricted to small numbers and very expensive. 
But their real value is in starting a process which should 
have extensive and invaluable results. They are helping 
to put this country on the map as a leader of profes- 
sional police and industrial security studies — just as 
the National Fire Conference at the end of February 
will be added evidence of progress in the industrial fire 
prevention. aspect of security. 

The real point may, however, be overlooked. It is 
that these events open up a new stage by introducing 
representatives from other public interests to sit along- 
side the police. The principle asserts in fact that police 
and prison work can only be effectively implemented 
by the fullest co-operation of other outside allies, 
drawn, for instance, from social welfare and juvenile 
delinquency bodies, forensic science, and industry. This 
is sure to raise the criticism— and there is a good 
deal of right on its side — that such contributions are 
not always an advantage: that a proliferation of inter- 
ests and agencies, whether they be theoretical psycho- 
logists, or “ progressive” penologists, or misguided 
public figures, can impede efficient police work. And 
it has to be recognised that the police are properly 
jealous of their own professional standards: present 
crime prevention methods, or the use of modern radio 
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and Public 


and technical devices, have sprung from police initiative 
without the need for advice from outside. 

Nevertheless, two factors in this situation are para- 
mount. First, the public is now taking a far greater 
interest in the causes and dangers of crime than ever 
before, the reason being partly the crime wave itself. 
partly the publicity given nowadays to any serious form 
of social change. Secondly, with a whole generation of 
academic study behind us, it was only a matter of time 
before traditional police preserves appeared to face in- 
vasion. This is a development which calls for careful 
consideration. But both points lead to a position which 
the police should in fact welcome. The whole essence 
of crime prevention lies in the police’s ability to foster 
public support and self-protection. (It is encouraging 
to note the Metropolitan Police’s view that prevention 
measures are beginning to pay off in the capital.) Equally 
important, these trends give the police an opportun- 
ity to lead opinion and principles which can rarely 
occur. They can be one influence in criminology and 
prevention studies, or they can be the decisive influence. 
A good example of successful ground work under police 
control is given by Chief Inspector Cottam’s article 
within on the Liverpool Juvenile Liaison Scheme. It 
has brought together educational and social authorities 
while simultaneously raising local police prestige. 

Moreover, at a time when recruitment is difficult 
and status may seem to be in some jeopardy, the 
chance of improving professional levels by participating 
in general research and supervising future develop- 
ments ought not to be missed. Police conferences will 
no doubt continue, as before, to work apart from the 
public gaze. Prevention conferences, on the other hand, 
can be a most useful means of promoting genuine pub- 
lic relations. From the two already mentioned, there 
could well spring a number of regional meetings under 
the chairmanship of Chief Constables to concert mea- 
sures and knowledge. Such guidance and leadership 
would integrate the police into prevention and crimino- 
logy on a national and local basis even more so than 
they are at the moment. They would go far to step up 
public confidence and to silence critics. This is a matter 
naturally for the Home Office to review, but the initia- 
tive can still lie with the country’s Forces. 
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COUNTERING JUVENILE CRIME 


Liverpool’s Successtul Pioneer Scheme 


By Chief Inspector Norman Cottam 


Ten years ago Liverpool Police began a project 
aimed at establishing a liaison with potential young 
offenders which, it was hoped, would prevent them 
from stepping into further and more serious trouble. 
It was an experiment in crime prevention which 
attracted much attention, and this article now reviews 


its progress, 


i first and foremost responsibility of the Police 
Service is the prevention of crime, and the Juvenile 
Liaison Scheme is now recognised as a fundamental 
part of the service dealing with this responsibility. 

Children are not born bad, but it is a significant fact 
that the young are the most prone to drift into criminal 
habits. Older persons do not so easily become recidi- 
vists. Fortunately, young people are also the most re- 
sponsive to proper methods of reform. For these 
reasons the best results are likely to be achieved by 
concentrating every effort on preventing child recidi- 
vism, and by devising new and better methods of reform 
and rehabilitation. Prevention costs far less than punish- 
ment. 

If juvenile delinquency can be reduced by these 
means, there is good reason to hope that the returns for 
more serious crime among adults will in turn improve. 
Criminal records .of adults arrested—particularly for 
breaking and entering—reveal in many cases previous 
convictions dating back to juvenile or adolescent years, 
and often these records are continuous. When a survey 
was made the figure was found to be as high as 70 per 
cent. 

Factors Shown by Survey 

Liverpool is a seaport with a population of nearly 
800,000 and a school population of 136,000. The 
number of crimes committed by juveniles in 1950 was 
2.431, which was an increase of 10% on the previous 
year, and represented 1.89 of the children of school 
age in the city. This may not seem to be a very high 
percentage, but when it was compared with the propor- 
tion of the adult population of the city involved in 
crime, which was 0.5%, the problem of juveniles 
loomed larger than ever in the general crime picture. 
Before the Liverpool City Police Juvenile Liaison 
Officers Scheme was established, the figures for recidi- 
vism among juveniles in the city, moreover, showed that 
Over a period of years the number of those appearing 
before the court who had previous records averaged 
more than 40 per cent. 

These facts—and the ever increasing number of juve- 
niles passing through the Liverpool Juvenile Court— 
indicated that some new method of prevention was 
needed. To find out what could be done a survey of the 
city was made in 1949 by the police. It found that a 
large number of children committing minor offences 
were not fully aware of their wrongdoing and lacked 
the supervision necessary to prevent its recurrence. 
Many of these offences consisted of the petty theft of 
goods or money from such places as stores, industrial 
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undertakings, and even schools, in circumstances in 
which there was a reluctance to prosecute, especially on 
recovery of the property. Other children, unruly and 
out of hand, playing truant or frequenting undesirable 
places, were obviously in need of supervision. 

One significant fact which emerged from this enquiry 
was that many people, particularly in department stores, 
who had become aware of, or had discovered children 
Stealing, were not notifying the police, or anyone else 
for that matter. The manager of one very large depart- 
ment store explained the main reason for this attitude 
was that they could not provide sufficient staff to go 
through the procedure of attending court in such cases, 
and the recovery of the property at the time was, in his 
opinion, the best way of dealing with the matter. 


Public Co-operation Essential 

With these two classes—the incipient and petty offen- 
der—it was felt that some success would be achieved if 
they could be made to realise, in time, the seriousness 
of their behaviour without the sanctions of the law being 
invoked. It was soon apparent that the success of this 
scheme would depend on the active co-operation of all 
concerned with child welfare. Accordingly, the system 
was explained to head teachers, ministers of religion, 
youth organisers, and other persons similarly concerned 
with the welfare of juveniles. They were, and have con- 
tinued to be, most co-operative and enthusiastic. In a 
surprisingly short time the existence of the scheme be- 
came well-known throughout the city and its develop- 
ment proceeded quite rapidly. 

Procedure by Officers 

The liaison officers are empowered to deal with chil- 
dren who are under 17 years of age, and on their own 
admission have committed a minor offence such as 
petty theft. (An offence of breaking and entering 
premises is not considered to be minor.) It is also a 
prior condition that such a child must never have come 
to the notice of the police before, and that their parents 
agree to accept any help and advice that may be given. 

The majority of cases come to the Juvenile Liaison 
Officer through normal police channels, that is the 
uniformed branch or Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment. In these cases the relevant officer may suggest 
that the child be dealt with by caution from the Divi- 
sional Superintendent followed by a period under the 
care of the Juvenile Liaison Officer, but the decision is 
made in every case by the Assistant Chief Constable 
(Crime). When a case is approved the Officer makes his 
first contact with the child and his parents by asking 
them to attend the Superintendent’s office. 

If a case of shoplifting or petty crime is reported 
direct to the Juvenile Liaison Officer he first satisfies 
himself that the child has not come to the notice of the 
police. He then interviews him in the presence of his 
parents following which he makes a full report of the 
case suggesting that he be allowed to caution the child 
and look after him. 
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Liaison Officers record all cases referred to them on 


a form of “case paper”, which gives a report of visits 
made to the home, school, etc., together with other use- 
ful details regarding the offence and home background 
of the offender. Should an offence be reported direct 
to a Juvenile Liaison Officer, he submits a written 
report which follows the pattern of the ordinary crime 
report. The fact that the child has been cautioned is 
noted thereon. 


Parents and Teachers 

The Juvenile Liaison Officer, on receiving a case, 
makes every effort to get at the root of the trouble and 
to find the underlying reason for the offence. Its 
seriousness is impressed on both the offender and on 
his parents and arrangements are made with the parents 
for a period of care and guidance, which varies accord- 
ing to the child and his home environment. Where 
necessary, advice is given to the parents as to the treat- 
ment of the child and, should the circumstances demand, 
other social organisations are called upon to assist the 
family. The head teacher, and any other person or body 
concerned with the welfare of the individual child, is 
then acquainted with the full facts of the case, 

At the outset of the scheme the Juvenile Liaison 
Officers were received with some reserve, but this soon 
disappeared when it was explained that their mission 
was to help children to keep out of trouble rather than 
to prosecute them. Today there is a very close degree 
of co-operation between parents, teachers, probation 
officers, welfare organisations, and the Juvenile Liaison 
Officers. In fact a striking feature in the development 
of the scheme has been the increasing use of it made by 
head teachers, who call upon the Liaison Officer in 
difficult cases where they desire to influence unsatisfac- 
tory or indifferent parents to become alive to their 
responsibilities. 


Work of Women Officers 

In November 1957, it was decided to extend the work 
of the Women Police Juvenile Liaison Officers to 
include moral welfare work among females under 17 
years of age, who had or were likely to become exposed 
to moral danger in one way or another. 

This extension has been amply justified, their efforts 
are having the most encouraging results, and these 
policewomen are doing much to prevent young girls 
from falling into moral danger. During 1958 the 
number of girls dealt with totalled 707, of which 417 
became visiting cases. Of the remainder 60 were mis- 
sing from outside the city and returned home, 56 were 
referred to social services, and 174 were given advice. 

At the beginning seven officers were appointed as 
Juvenile Liaison Officers. This number has since been 
increased to 15 men and seven women. 


Statistics in Support 

Naturally, a scheme must be judged not only by its 
successes but by its failures and much attention must 
be paid to statistics showing the failures under the 
scheme. The following table records the percentage of 
recidivism occurring among those dealt with by Juven- 
ile Liaison Officers. A failure is reckoned as such even 
though several years may elapse before a child commits 
a further offence, and in this respect the figures quoted 
are perhaps a severe test for the scheme. Owing to the 
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continuous nature of the Juvenile Liaison Officer’s work, 
the totals for preceding years have been included in the 
calculation of the percentages of recidivism, 


Year Total dealt with Recidivist Percentage 
1951 631 86 13.6 
1952 907 58 94 
1953 903 65 8.5 
1954 709 63 8.6 
1955 805 61 8.4 
1956 930 96 8.7 
1957 731 75 8.9 
1958 862 68 8.8 


It is most encouraging that 5,906 children out of the 
6,478 dealt with since the commencement of the scheme 
have ceased to be delinquents. In 1954, only three years 
after the establishment of the Juvenile Liaison Scheme, 
the total of juvenile crime was the lowest for 22 years, 
whilst in 1956 the number of those prosecuted was the 
lowest for 23 years. 

The total number of crimes committed in Liverpool 
during 1958 was 20,744, an increase of 10.6 per cent on 
those reported in 1957. Crime committed by juveniles 
in 1958 decreased 6.9 per cent. This is rather remark- 
able as usually when crime increases generally, juvenile 
crime increases proportionately, or is even greater. 

During 1958 the number of cases of potential 
offenders increased to 248, the majority of these cases 
being brought to the notice of the police by their 
parents or school head teacher. When these cases are 
taken in conjunction with the 649 children who, during 
the year, were merely given words of warning and 
advice, it illustrates the large amount of true crime 
prevention work which is being done. 

Evidence of Success 

In Liverpool the effect is already apparent. Depart- 
ment stores which were formerly the haunts of many 
children who often stole small articles from the counters, 
now report a noticeable decrease in their numbers. 
There has also been a favourable decline in the number 
of children frequenting streets leading to markets, mills 
and similar places, who had previously caused some 
concern. 

Ninety-five per cent of children who commit crime 
and thereby come to the notice of the police belong to 
homes in which so often the social and economic con- 
ditions and/or the moral atmosphere are conducive to 
crime. This is not the position, at least not to anything 
like the same extent, in the case of girls who for some 
reason or other have “run away from home”, or have 
become beyond the control of their parents, and thereby 
are exposed to moral danger. One finds that the girls 
who come under this heading are from a cross-section 
of the community. But whether they are boys or girls, 
whether they commit crime or are in moral danger, the 
paramount cause of their condition or the situation in 
which they are found is, by and large, due to an absence 
of parental guidance and influence at home. 

The work of the Juvenile Liaison Scheme in tackling 
these social and individual problems has aroused wide- 
spread interest. From all parts of the world observers 
have paid visits to Liverpool to study it factually in the 
field. Perhaps I may say also that it has the blessing of 
the Home Office, which has drawn its many advantages 
to the notice of all Chief Officers of Police in Britain. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A Gate Man’s Pay 
Dear Sir, 

Upon reading in your issue of December, 1959, the 
complaint by Mr. E. V. Staines, then Chief Constable 
of Derby*, that the high wages paid to gate-keepers by 
industrial concerns is hampering the recruitment of 
police officers, it occurred to me that the presentation 
of selected facts can be made to support almost any 
argument, and whilst, as an ex-police officer, | am in 
favour of higher pay for serving officers, I feel that in 
the interests of truth and accuracy his statement should 
not go unchallenged. 

He is reported to have said that a potential police 
recruit was already earning £14 per week as “a gate 
man” at a factory, against the constable’s starting pay 
of £9 16s.—which assumes that they both work the 
same number of hours per week. If this is so, then the 
“gate man” receives 6s. 4.3d. and the constable Ss. 
5.45d. per hour. 

The figures for the. “ gate keeper’s” pay are a little 
difficult to accept when the industrial concern by which 
1 am employed in Greater London pays only 4s. 4.77d. 
per hour and enquiry of two other firms in the district 
shows that they are paying 4s. 1.81d. and 4s. 3.4d. per 
hour respectively. 

To make a reasonably accurate comparison one must 
consider other factors as well as pay. The police officer, 
of course, has a far greater burden of responsibility, 
whilst the gate-keeper has to carry out a quite difficult 
job with a not always sure authority or power to en- 


force any regulations. Further, the gate-keeper has no | 


defined course of advancement and the security of his 
position is entirely dependent upon the continued pros- 
perity of his employers. 

Although most gate-keepers’ jobs offer superannua- 
tion, bearing in mind that the usual retiring age is 65 
years and that they, too, contribute 5 per cent of their 
basic weekly wage, their pension does not compare 
favourably with that of the police officer. For instance, 
if one of my gate-keepers joined the company at 21 
years of age and served on his present rate of pay until 
he was 65 (44 years’ service, not 30 years) he would 
receive a pension a little in excess of £300 per annum. 

If any doubt remains that Mr. Staines’s statement was 
(perhaps unwittingly) misleading, let me refer you to 
Page 377 of your issue of November, 1959, where you 
quote the current rates of salary for Security Officers 
and Senior Security Officers in Government service. 
They are given as: 

£555 to £560 per annum; £700 to £755 per annum. 

Figures given for the Ministry of Aviation in the 
January issue are higher than these, but I am convinced 
that they are more truly representative of salaries 
received by the majority of officers in industrial 
concerns. 

In my estimation, any young man who is satisfied to 
remain a gate-keeper is not the type to make an active 
and conscientious police officer, so perhaps Mr. Staines 
has not so much cause for concern or regret after all. 

Yours faithfully, 
A SECURITY OFFICER. 


* Mr. Staines is now Chief Constable of Sheffield. 
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ity workt ? 


a 


~ They can’t get 


away with it! 
IF BANDITS ATTACK — YOUR CASH 
WILL BE SAFE IN A ZENITH CAR SAFE 


@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BANK 
CASHIER. 


@ SAFE IS AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED 
TO THE FRAMEWORK IN THE 
BOOT OF YOUR CAR. 


@ ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
“ZENITH” WILL IMMEDIATELY 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


@ THE SAFE CAN ONLY BE OPENED 
AT ITS DESTINATION BY YOUR 
CASHIER’S DUPLICATE KEY. 





5 . a 
THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “SAFES TO MEASURE" CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. ‘ 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 8. Tel. 51545. ‘Grams Automatics 




















No worries about whethera 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 
Watchman’s Portable Clock. This 
simple systemensures & 


E.C.S. 


that personnel 
T A K FE are alert 
and time- 
conscious. 
‘ Numbered 
ne < c keys are 
\ \ haw installed at 
: ” strategic 












points. As the 
patrol visits 
each point he ‘ 

turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman’s Clock. The 
time and the number of the station 
checked is automatically 
recorded, and cannot be tampered 
with as the clock can only be 
opened by a master key. 






OFF 
YOUR 
MIND 


with 
the 
Watchman’s 

Portable 
Clock 














fordetailsandliteraturewritetoDept. E, 
English Clock Systems 


A branch of 
the Clock 

& Watch 
Division of 


SMITHS 


179-185 GREAT PORTLAND ST 
LONDON, W.1. LANGHAM 7226 
Branch offices in 

Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Belfast. 
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Leif my Security men 


SIP PERCY SILLITOE, K.B.E., D.L. 
Late Chief Constable of Sheffield; 
Chief Constable of Glasgow; 


Director-General of M.1.5 
Director-General of International 
Diamond Security Organisation 





Because I have spent all my life 
devising and implementing security 


measures, I have been asked to 
direct this new Security Express 
Service. 

This organisation is a subsidiary 
of Thomas De La Rue and Co. Ltd., 
who are the world’s largest printers 
of bank-notes and, as such, have 
had very wide experience in solving 
security problems of their own. 
Guaranteed Safety for cash in transit 
Briefly, the purpose of the Security 
Express Service is to guarantee that 
cash in transit is delivered, safely 
and without incident, into the hands 
of those for whom it is intended. 


Sir Percy Sillitoe, K.B.E., D.L., Chairman and Managing Director 









Its operation is simple. Security 
Express Vans armoured against 
ramming and attack, provide a 


Daily Deposit Service to collect 
during and after banking hours 
accumulated cash from shops, stores, 
cinemas, cafes, restaurants, etc., and 
to transport payrolls from the bank 
to your cashier. 

From the moment that the money 
is handed to Security Express until 
it is safely delivered, the cash is the 
responsibility of our Service. Apart 
from the protection the Service pro- 
vides, during handling and transit 
your money is covered for the full 
amount by comprehensive insurance 
policies. 





Safeguard 
7 your 


payroll 





Security at small cost 
The scale of charges for using 
Security Express Service is moderate. 
Against these costs you can set the 
money you save in employees’ time, 
in providing transport and in pre- 
miums for insurance against theft 
of cash in transit. One more advan- 
tage — you need no longer bear the 
moral responsibility of despatching 
your own trusted staff on what may 
well be dangerous missions outside 
the scope of their normal duties. 
At present, the Security Express 
Service operates only in the Metro- 
politan Police Area, but countrywide 
expansion will follow. Write now 
for full explanatory booklet to me: 


| aa) SECURITY EXPRESS LID 


110 BUNHILL ROW - 


A MEMBER OF THE OE LA RUE GROUP 


LONDON: 
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RELY-A-BELL 
EXPANSION 


Developments to extend facilities 
outside London are reported by the 
Rely-a-Bell Burglar and Fire Alarm 
Company. It has acquired the whole 
of the issued share capital of T. B. 
& J. A. Mathieson, Ltd., electrical 
engineers, of 483 Argyle Street, 
Glasgow. Messrs. Mathieson have 
been the company’s main Scottish 
agents for many years and have 
specialised in the installation of 
burglary and fire alarms. 

The present staff remain and will 
form the Scottish Region Office. 

A Midland Region Office will 
also open shortly in Manchester. 


ILLUMINATED 
WALKERS 


Durham County Police have dis- 
tributed hundreds of luminous arm- 
bands to elderly people. A spokes- 
man said: “* We noted the Notting- 
ham Coroner suggested pedestrians 
would stand a better chance of sur- 
vival if they wore clothes that glow 
in the night. The police buy rolls of 
the material, similar to grey rain- 
coating. Wives of officers of the 
accident preventi6n branch cut out 
and make up the bands to save 
expense. They sell the armbands at 
2s. each to cover the cost. 

This is a development security 
officers might well copy to distin- 
euish gatemen at night. 


SECURITY EXPRESS LTD. BEGINS 
OPERATIONS 


Sir P. Sillitoe Directs de la Rue — Wells Fargo Combine 


A major development in the 
British industrial security movement 
was launched last month with the 
formation of Security Express Ltd., 
a new company established by 
agreement between Thomas de la 
Rue Ltd., and the Wells Fargo 
Armoured Service of New York. 
The Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor is Sir Percy Sillitoe, K.B.E., 
D.L., formerly Director General of 
the British Security Service and ex- 
Chief Constable of Chesterfield, 
East Riding of Yorkshire, Sheffield, 
Glasgow, and Kent Police Forces. 

The aim of the company is to pro- 
vide industry, commerce, and the 
banks with a comprehensive service 
for the safe carrying of cash. At the 
moment the service will operate in 
London, but plans are on hand for 
a rapid extension on a_ national 
basis and also to the Continent— 
probably to France and Belgium. 

Details of the company’s plans 
were announced by Sir Percy Silli- 
toe at a crowded Press conference 
in London on 21st January which 
was also attended by representatives 
of the banks, insurance companies, 
the police, nationalised industries, 
and large firms. 

** | personally am horrified,” said 
Sir Percy to the meeting, “as an 
ex-police officer by the number of 


FACTORY GUARD SYSTEM ANNUAL REPORT 
40,568 Security Faults Discovered 


The returns from all branches of 
Factory Guard System Ltd. for 1959 
show that the firm’s security officers 
attended to no less than 40,568 in- 
cidents involving a security danger 
among their clients. A breakdown 


of the figures makes interesting 
reading, and some extracts are given 
below : 

Open safes and strongrooms 151 
Keys taken charge of 276 
Doors and gates locked 4,452 


Burglary and theft discovered 66 
Burglars caught 31 
Unauthorised persons ejected 350 
Electric lights switched off 12,511 
Heating, machinery, etc., 
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turned off 4.468 
Faulty electrical equipment 450 
Fires discovered 71 
Fires extinguished by patrols 102 
Fire resisting doors closed 422 
Fire prevention observations 1,812 


Typical of a security officer’s re- 
port is that concerning a factory in 
the North-Western Division. He 
found some sacks on fire in a boiler- 
house. Having extinguished it, half 
an hour later he then found a safe 
left open. Among other things it 
contained the firm’s wages. The 
contents were checked in the pre- 
sence of a F.G.S. supervisor and 
removed for secure keeping. 


people knocked about as they carry 
cash.”” The possible dangers in the 
present situation to employees was 
of great concern to all firms and 
managements and he looked upon 
the company’s facilities as a public 
service of value to the small as well 
as the big firms. Sir Percy saw them 
too as a help in the prevention of 
crime, though he pointed out that 
the company was in no way creating 
a “ private police force ”’. 

Radio Control 

The company’s vans are to be 
linked with a central control by two- 
way radio for constant watch, the 
equipment for which is being sup- 
plied by Pye Telecommunications 
Ltd. Each will be well-guarded by 
security men wearing a distinctive 
uniform and carrying identity cards. 
Every possible precaution will be 
taken to ensure that there is no 
chance of misrepresentation and 
suitable protection will be carried 
by them. 

The staff is to be under the charge 
of Mr. Glyn Jones, formerly Super- 
intendent at Scotland Yard. 

Service Details 

Security Express will provide two 
particular services. First, a daily 
deposit service to collect cash from 
clients and deliver it to the bank 
or to other branches; and secondly, 
a wages delivery service. The com- 
pany will be responsible for the 
cash and will replace any losses that 
may occur. The money is covered 
by comprehensive insurance policies. 

It is envisaged that these services 
will be extended to a complete wage 
or “ paymaster”’ service, by which 
the cash will be collected, trans- 
ferred to envelopes according to 
wage directions, and. handed to the 
staff. 

Formation of Company 

This new step is the result of months 
of planning and staff recruitment. The 
de la Rue company holds a majority 
share of 51 per cent and Wells Fargo 
49 per cent in Security Express Ltd., 
the other directors of which are Mr. 
A. W. Sillitoe and Mr. J. A. Shepherd- 
Barron. Wells Fargo, affiliated in turn 
with the American Express Company, 
continues in its present form the fam- 
ous 19th Century bullion-protection 
service of the American Western States. 
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The Early Days of Pinkerton's 


Cases and Principles that Led to Renown 


DAY  Pinkerton’s National 
Detective Agency is known all 
over the world; in fact its name 
could quite justifiably be changed 
to Pinkerton’s International Detec- 
tive Agency. It has been established 
well over 100 years, and apart from 
its deservedly high reputation 
among business firms and private 
clients it is almost unique in the 
confidence it enjoys from profes- 
sional official detection and crime 
prevention services everywhere. 
Working Principles 
To a large extent this is due to 
the rules which were originally laid 
down by the founder, Allan Pinker- 
ton, and which still control the 
acceptance of business by the com- 
pany. It never handles divorce 
inquiries nor any matter where a 
woman’s morals may be in question 
unless this is revealed in the 
investigation of a_ straightforward 
crime inquiry. The fees are fixed by 
the directors or managers on a daily 
basis after the nature of the inquiry, 
and its reason, have been con- 
sidered. Apart from the reimburse- 
ment of monies actually expended, 
this is all they will accept: no 
arrangement of payment contingent 
on the recovery of valuables stolen 
or based on results is accepted, and 
if a crime has been committed no 
suggestion that there will be no pro- 
ceedings if full restitution is made is 
entertained. The criminals involved 
are always handed over to the jus- 
tice of the country concerned. So it 
is small wonder that national police 
forces are always happy to co- 
operate with Pinkerton’s men. 
The Accidental Origin 
Yet the founder of the agency and 
all of its early employees were, in 
effect, amateurs. Not one of them 
had any training in any police force. 
Allan Pinkerton helped to solve his 
first case entirely by accident. He 
was persuaded into accepting his 
next investigation, for which he 
received no payment, and was lucky 
to have his expenses reimbursed. 
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By Frank Conyers 


Yet in a way he was well paid: it 
was on the reputation he gained 
over this case that the foundations 
of the agency were laid. 

It was in 1846 that Allan Pinker- 
ton was running a small factory 
making casks in Dundee, a village 
some 38 miles’ north-west’ of 
Chicago at that time, though today 
it is a thriving town. Founded by 
Scottish settlers (as its name implies) 
most of its inhabitants then as now 
were either of Scottish or German 
descent. 

[Too poor to buy ready-cut hoops 
and staves, young Pinkerton was in 
the habit of going to a small island 
in the river Fox (which passes 
through the town) to cut poles for 
this purpose. One day he noticed 
the remains of a fire on the island 
and knowing that none of the hard- 
working villagers were in the habit 
of picnicking, he passed this infor- 
mation on to the sheriff, who was 
seeking the whereabouts of a gang 
of horse thieves, who had _ been 
going about the county either steal- 
ing the horses or buying them—but 
paying with counterfeit coin. 

As a result of this information, 


Allan Pinkerton, 
left, with 
Abraham 

Lincoln, 
centre, during 
the American 

Civil War, 1862. 

He became 
head of the 
first U.S. Secret 
Service at this 
period. 


the entire gang was rounded up and 
gaoled. 


Case of Counterfeit 

The following year, 1847, Pinker- 
ton was approached by two men, 
H. E. Hunt, who kept a small store 
in the village, and I. C. Bosworth, 
who ran a similar store in the 
nearby town of Elgin, “Allan,” said 
Mr. Hunt, “we want you to do a 
little job in the detective line.” 
Pinkerton burst out laughing. “*De- 
tective line? Why, my line is the 
coopering business. How can I help 
you? ” * Never mind how: we know 
you can do it,” was the reply, and 
they went on to say that a stranger 
in town was suspected of trying to 
unload some counterfeit money. 
They based this opinion simply on 
the fact that this man had asked to 
be directed to a notorious character 
named Crane who, living some 35 
miles away, was believed to be a 
“dropper” or distributor — of 
spurious notes. 

Certainly there had 
false ten-dollar bills in circulation 
about that time, but as Allan 
Pinkerton said, how was he to track 
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them? He had never seen a ten- 
dollar bill in all his life! 

However, they talked him round 
and told him the suspect was even 
then at the local harness makers, 
having some repair done to his 
saddle, for these were the horse 
riding days of the Middle West. 

So although, as he confessed 
afterwards, he hadn't the faintest 
idea what to do, Pinkerton went off 
to the harness maker’s shop, walked 
in and helped to adjust the saddle. 
Suddenly he became aware that the 
stranger was speaking, although his 
head was turned away. “Stranger,” 
he just breathed, ““do you know 
where old man Crane lives?” 
Pinkerton replied in an equally low 
voice, gave the directions, but did 
so in a way that showed he was 
aware it was something to keep 
dark. So after some more cautious 
questioning the man made a rendez- 
vous in a nearby ravine where they 
could talk without being overheard. 

There a deal was made for 
Pinkerton to buy some bills, osten- 
sibly printed for a local bank run 
by another Scotsman named George 
Smith, at 25 per cent. of their face 
value. Armed with 125 dollars pro- 
vided by his friends, he kept a later 
appointment and purchased bills to 
the apparent face value of $500 
which were exquisite examples of 
the counterfeiter’s art. Pinkerton 
afterwards confessed that then and 
there he was faced, for the only 
time in his life, with temptation! 
However, the moment passed and a 
further meeting was arranged, when 
Pinkerton should buy the rest of the 
bills available for 1,000 dollars in 
cash. The result of this was that the 
counterfeiter was arrested and 
lodged in gaol; and, although the 
man was able to bribe a sheriff into 
letting him escape, Pinkerton’s repu- 
tation was made. 

There was another sequel to this 
story. All Pinkerton got out of it 
was a bundle of useless money (and 
even that was lodged with the 
Court) and he and his friends were 
out of pocket to the extent of the 
money paid for this first consign- 
ment. So he went to George Smith, 
the banker, whose bank had been 
saved a considerable loss, and asked 
for reimbursement. Smith, as strict 
a business man as ever came out of 
Scotland, heard him through. Then 
he said, “I’ve just this to say. You 
were not authorised to do the work, 
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Mr. E. J. Bednarz, left, of Pinkerton’s, 


with Mr. E. Philip-Sorensen, President 
of the International League of Security 
Companies at last year’s Swedish meeting. 
and you have no right to a cent. I'll 
pay this; but mind now; if you ever 
do work for me again that you have 
no authorisation for, you'll get 
never a penny!” 
New Profession 

But the country being new and 
sensational news scarce, the story 
was told everywhere and very soon 
Allan Pinkerton was inundated with 
inquiries for detective work so that 
he was forced to give up his factory 
and devote all his time to his new 
profession. 

Those were the lawless days of 
the Western States, and the chief 
requirements of the operators Pin- 
kerton soon had to employ were the 
ability to ride hard and fast, draw 
quick and shoot faster than the des- 
peradoes they were chasing. And 
despite the pictures one sees on tele- 
vision today, he said that was not 
so difficult—most of the lawbreakers 
were mean, cowardly fellows and 
shockingly bad shots who could 
hardly hit a haystack at a dozen 
yards! 

Nevertheless, the operators’ case 
books through the years are full of 
thrilling stories of train hold-ups, 
bank robbers, murder, and sudden 
death. Not infrequently their inves- 
tigations had surprising results, for 
example when they were retained 
by a railway company to recover 
money stolen from a safe. This was 
in 1864, in Pittsburg. Two men, the 
paymaster and his assistant, were 


under suspicion and had in fact 
been suspended. They could hardly 
complain about this, for they had 
disobeyed a direct instruction not to 
use an old safe, known to be 
insecure, through sheer forgetful- 
ness and the money was missing 
when they returned from lunch. 

Pinkerton was convinced of their 
innocence, however; and his suspi- 
cions fell on another employee who, 
soon after the theft, resigned from 
his position. So a Pinkerton opera- 
tor was told to strike up an acquain- 
tance with the young man, and soon 
gained his confidence. So much so, 
that soon he was able to telegraph 
to his employers that the suspect 
was returning to his mother’s house 
at a certain date and hour to collect 
the cashbox, which was buried in 
the garden there! 

Nobody was more astonished 
than he when he arrived at the 
house to be confronted with the 
detectives, company officials, the 
police—and the cashbox with most 
of the money still intact! 


Wall Street Racket 

Another spectacular case which 
Pinkerton’s brought to a successful 
conclusion was one which involved 
the publication of false stories in 
reputable journals concerning losses 
by fire or shipwreck by large public 
companies. These had the effect, of 
course, of lowering the value of 
their shares temporarily and gamb- 
lers “in the know” were making 
huge fortunes. The stories, bearing 
every sign of authenticity, were 
received in the ordinary way by the 
newspaper offices through the wires 
of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. It became obvious that 
the lines were being tapped at some 
point, and that employees of the 
company were involved. So the 
president of the company ap- 
proached Mr. George H. Bangs, by 
then (1867) general manager of the 
New York office of Pinkerton’s, and 
the result of this interview was com- 
municated to Allan Pinkerton at the 
head office in Chicago. He went 
next morning to the Chicago office 
of Western Union and, in company 
with the superintendent, walked 
round the transmitting room. There 
he saw one operator who seemed 
perturbed when he saw Pinkerton. 
The sixth sense of the detective was 
immediately aroused and he deter- 
mined to investigate this young 
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man, who, he discovered, had been 
recommended for the position by 
his brother, who had himself re- 
signed after seven years’ service 
with the company. 

Accordingly he inquired if there 
was an experienced operator who 
could be trusted and who would be 
likely to agree to take part in 
the necessary inquiries, One was 
selected, and, the scheme being put 
to him, he agreed to be discharged 
summarily on some slight pretext. 
He complained bitterly to his 
fellows at this unfair treatment, and 
especially to the suspect, whose 
name was Cowdrey. 

As he was leaving, Cowdrey 
called him over and made an 
appointment for that evening. The 
bait had been taken! Over a drink, 
in which the brother (under an 
assumed name) joined them, a pro- 
position was made to the “dis- 
charged” man which “would 
make his fortune, and enable him 
to get his own back on the com- 
pany.” 


“Loss of Steamship ” 


Meanwhile Pinkerton’s had ar- 
ranged for the wires passing through 
the Chicago office to be tapped and 
had their own operators listening in. 
In New York. Mr. Bangs had found 
the contact at that end. He had put 
cne of his younger men into the staff 
of the Western Union office as a 
messenger; this boy had _ been 
approached by another, who put 
him up to a method by which con- 


GLASGOW’S ASSISTANT 
CHIEF CONSTABLE 


Chief Superintendent George 
Maclean, of the identification bur- 
eau at Glasgow Police headquarters, 
was promoted an assistant chief 
constable last month. He heads the 
first list of promotions announced 
by the new Chief Constable, Mr. 
James A. Robertson. The senior 
assistant chief constable is Mr. 
Fraser Farquharson. 

Mr. Maclean joined the Glasgow 
police force in 1923, and went to 
the identification bureau in 1932. 
A fingerprint expert, he was the 
originator of a system of single- 
print identification which is used 
throughout Scotland. 

The new chief of the identification 
bureau is Detective-Superintendent 
Charles McNeill, promoted from 
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fidential messages were taken first to 
another address, when the boy was 
paid a dollar for his trouble, That 
was only a_ sideline, though it 
resulted in 15 messengers being 
replaced. 

However, in due course, the. Pin- 
kerton operator in Chicago asked 
for another unknown operator to 
be sent to Fort Sedgwick: he him- 
self was watched too closely to be 
able to do anything. This was no 
less than the truth; for Cowdrey 
senior had taken him along at pistol 
point, determined that he would 
take no risks. However, the appeal 
for help was immediately heeded: 
an able operator named John Con- 
way was sent at all speed. 

And not too soon. The men had 
cut and tapped the wires and had 
sent out a spurious message pur- 
porting to report the loss of a 
steamship of the Pacific Mail line 
carrying $1,500,000 for Wells Fargo 
as well as a valuable cargo. Then 
both men were captured by a band 
of hostile Indians! The man “on 
loan”’ to Pinkerton’s managed to 
escape, joined up with Conway, and 
with the help of soldiers from the 
Fort, routed the Indians and recap- 
tured Cowdrey, who was conveyed 
to Chicago. In the meantime Cow- 
drey’s brother had received and 
transmitted the false message, which 
was intercepted at the listening post, 
and he, too, was taken into custody. 

To obtain clemency the brothers 
made a full confession, naming all 
the Wall Street operators who had 
grade 2 to grade 1. Chief Inspector 
James McLellan, also of the identi- 
fication bureau, is promoted Detec- 
tive Superintendent, grade 2. 


OPERATIONS 

CONTROLLER 
Security Express Ltd. has ap- 
pointed as Operations Controller 
Mr. Glyn Jones, who retired with the 
rank of Superintendent from the 
Metropolitan Police last November. 
His duties comprise organising the 
firm’s cash carrying facilities and 
recruiting personnel from retiring 
police officers. Mr. Jones built up 
the Yard’s Central Traffic Squad. 

Southend Promotions 

Inspector G. W. Stephenson re- 
tires from Southend Police on 15th 
February. His place is being taken 

by Sergeant E. A. Collyer. 





financed them. It was found unfor- 
tunately that the law up to that time 
had made no provision for a case of 
this character; but such was the 
effect of the resultant publicity that 
nobody tried to restart the racket. 


Continuity of Record 


It was on the foundation of such 
successful cases, requiring patience, 
tenacity, and skilful planning—not 
to mention simple courage, that the 
reputation of the agency developed. 
During the century that followed, 
Pinkerton’s steadily expanded, 
assisted in that expansion, of course, 
by the nature of the American scene 
as the young nation consolidated 
and came to grips with the flourish- 
ing forces of lawlessness and crime. 
The demands on the agency’s 
resources rarely slackened, but it 
was able to claim impressive results 
whenever its industrial and com- 
mercial security recommendations 
were put into force. 

To this distinction can be added 


another: the continuity of the 
Pinkerton name over the genera- 


tions, as the tradition was handed 
down from father to son. This 
helped to maintain the continuity 
also of the original principles. 
Today all Pinkerton’s men = are 
highly trained and respected, even 
though the organisation has ex- 
tended so widely. But probably all 
would agree that the story of their 
success against the modern criminal 
traces to the brilliant record of the 
original pioneers, 


Mr. Glyn Jones 
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BEAT WATCHING 


Planned inspection visits to a 
number of premises combined 
into one beat 


STATIC WATCHING 


Permanent or semi-permanent 
personnel for gate-control, 
reception, patrol watching, guard 
duty, ship watching, etc. 


CASH-IN-TRANSIT SERVICE 


Safe transportation of all types 
of valuables—cash, bullion, 
jewellery, furs, etc.—by special 
vehicles and escort staff 


REASSURANCE 


Security arrangements 
entrusted to FGS are in 
good hands. Very good 
hands, in fact. Subscribers 
are assured of a first-class 
Security service, whatever 
their needs or the size of 
their premises, by an efficient 
and painstaking Control 
organisation and well- 
trained, alert Security 
Officers. 


Reassurance is written into 
every agreement—an 
insurance indemnity of 
£250,000 covers every FGS 
Security Officer. 


Assurance is made doubly 
sure by FGS, the most 
efficient Security service 
in Great Britain. 
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LONDON CRIME RECEDING? 


Yard Reports Public Co-operation 


OLICE successes in solving 

crimes, making arrests and re- 
covering property in 1959, together 
with better co-operation in crime 
prevention by the public and im- 
proved police measures to be 
brought into operation, lead senior 
officers of Scotland Yard to hope 
that 1960 will see a definite reces- 
sion of the crime wave. Already, 
since April 1959, records have 
shown a downward trend. 

There are signs that the public is 
at last becoming prevention con- 
scious. Thousands of leaflets have 
been issued, and hundreds of lec- 
tures given to shopkeepers and 
organisations. The number of 999 
calls to Scotland Yard from the 
public again broke records. “* We 
are pleased that Londoners are 
helping us to fight criminals by dial- 
ling 999 whenever their suspicions 
are aroused,” said a Yard spokes- 
man. The Flying Squad had their 
most successful year since the war. 
They recovered hundreds of thou- 


TRAFFIC TICKETS 
DANGER 


Birmingham Chief's Fear 


R. E. J. DODD, Chief Con- 
stable of Birmingham, is of 
opinion that the introduction of the 
American system of “* on the spot” 
fines for motorists would be a retro- 
grade step. He told a meeting of the 
Workers’ Education Association : 
*“[ think we are in serious danger 
of having this system thrust upon 
us. If it is I believe it will lead to a 
further deterioration of relationship 
between the police and the public. 
“One thing which contributed 
more than any other to the deterio- 
ration in police-public relations was 
the invention of the internal com- 
bustion engine. When you become a 
vehicle owner you are liable to take 
a different view of the policeman. 
“We try to enforce the traffic 
laws in a reasonable, impartial way. 
There are many more warnings than 
there are prosecutions. The 
more unpopular the laws the police- 
man is called upon to enforce, the 
more unpopular he becomes.” 
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sands of pounds worth of stolen 
goods, and broke up many gangs 
of lorry thieves and warehouse 
breakers. 


Two-way Radio and More Dogs 

Thefts of cars and from cars con- 
tinued to rise during 1959 and the 
subject is the one that troubles the 
police more than any other. This 
year the police in suburban areas 
will have two-way radio on their 
motor-cycles and more police dogs 
will be on patrol. Last year 188 
dogs were at work and others were 
in training. But Scotland Yard is 
still short of them and appealed yes- 
terday for 80 male Alsatians aged 
10 to 24 months. 

Though recruitment of policemen 
has again improved, the force is still 
2,500 short. 

The number of accidents in the 
London area rose again in 1959. 
Final figures are expected to show 
an increase of up to 15 per cent. 


*“ DON’T TIE OUR 
HANDS ” 
Brighton’s Big Crime Increase 


At a Brighton meeting, the Chief 
Constable, Mr. A. Rowsell reported 
an alarming increase in the more 
serious types of crime such as vio- 
lence and breaking and entering, 
and expressed his view that such 
crime was now being organised on 
a scale never known before. He 
appealed for the co-operation of the 
public and iess criticism, particu- 
larly on the questioning of suspects. 
“Don’t tie our hands behind our 
backs,” he said. “Let us have a 
fair run. How can we detect crime 
until the police ask questions? ” 

Mr. Rowsell was most anxious 
not to see any change in the system 
of local control of police forces, but 
thought that some central organisa- 
tion for dealing with crime might be 
necessary. 

Crime went up in the borough by 
49 per cent in 1959, House-breaking 
and shop-breaking showed steep 
rises and thefts from cars rose from 
214 to 338. 





**|LLUMINATE SAFES FOR 
SECURITY ” 


Prompted by last month’s Bar- 
clays Bank raid, a_ distinguished 
police reader uses the Gazette's 
pages to ask: * Why do the banks 
instal their main safes deep inside 
their buildings where thieves can 
Operate without being seen?’ 

The obvious method to ensure the 
highest possible security, he recom- 
mends, is to place the safe on public 
view near the window with strong 
lighting all around. What gang would 
then dare to risk discovery by a 
constable or passer-by? 

CLUBS ATTACK ENTRY 
PLAN 
* Prevent Crime ” Comment 


The Club and Institute Union, 
which represents 3,500 registered 
clubs, is opposing a Magistrates’ 
Association proposal that the police 
should be given the same power of 
entry into clubs as they now have in 
respect of licensed premises. 

A statement by the union’s execu- 
tive council says : 

“The police are in most districts 
now under strength, as is evidenced 
by advertisements in the national 
Press and posters on _ hoardings 
seeking recruits. The proposal 
would greatly increase the duties of 
the police by giving them some 
additional 23,600 clubs to inspect. 

Code Quoted 

* People are now alleging that the 
time of the police is occupied far 
too much in dealing with trivial 
matters, ic., the parking of cars, 
street bookmaking, or the running 
of unlawful lotteries, and would be 
better employed in tracking down 
the habitual criminal, murderers, 
and persons who commit large-scale 
robberies, crimes of violence, etc. 

“In many districts the police are, 
unfortunately, becoming a laughing 
stock instead of respected custo- 
dians of the peace. 

“The great object of the law is 
to prevent crime and that is the 
duty of the police as stated in 
Vincent’s Police Code, which also 
warns policemen to beware of being 
over-zealous or meddlesome. 

“The present burdens of the 
police in Great Britain should not 
be added to by giving them the fur- 
ther duty of inspecting the private 
premises of clubs in order to seek 
petty breaches of the Licensing or 
Betting and Lotteries Acts.” 
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DEVICES AT LONDON MEETING 
SECURITY PRODUCTS AND BURGOT EXHIBIT 


A demonstration of modern 
security devices and addresses on 
different aspects of security were 
given at the Waldorf Hotel, Lon- 
don, on 14th January by Security 
Products Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
and Burgot Rentals, Ltd. The audi- 
ence comprised the Press and a 
wide cross-section of representa- 
tives from industrial firms, insur- 
ance companies, the banks, local 
and Government authorities, and 
the Police. 

The chairman of the meeting was 


Mr. J. E. P. Davies, Managing 
Director of Security Products. 


Taking “noise is a deterrent” as 
his theme, he demonstrated the 
value of his firm’s alurm bags, cash 
boxes, and vehicle protection de- 
vices in scaring off the thief. The 
room resounded to the clamour of 
the alarms, making a_ noticeable 
impression on the audience. 

Mr. P. T. Franklin, of the Road 
Haulage Association, explained the 
campaign now under way to im- 
prove security in transport through 


the recently formed Vehicles’ Secu- 
rity Committee. 


Management’s 
Attitude Condemned 


Strong criticism of the attitude 
towards security among the man- 
agements of many leading firms was 
expressed by Mr. D. Moloney, Sales 
Director of Burgot Rentals. In a 
short review of the practical contri- 
bution security measures could now 
make to industrial self-protection, 
he deplored the belief often held 
by managers that security work and 
security Officers were “ non-produc- 
tive” and therefore an unimportant 
side-issue. He pointed out that 
attention to security was now an 
essential part of efficient managerial 
functions. 


Mr. T. Fallon’s Criticism 

In a third speech to the meeting. 
Mr. Tom Fallon, formerly a Metro- 
politan Police Superintendent, at- 
tacked the Home Office’s approach 





ath 


Mr.J.E.P. Davies 


to the crime problem. He said that 
it was completely out of touch with 
the problem of fighting crime in 
times when criminals could use all 
the mechanical and electronic de- 
vices they could lay their hands on. 

In 1960 the fundamental man in 
anybody’s police force was still the 
man on the beat. Nowadays police- 
men ride around on all sorts of 
velocipedes and the great British 
public hardly ever saw the man on 
the beat. 
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BURGOT RENTALS LIMITED 


26 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2 
PHONE: BAYswater 9181 (7 lines) 


BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, CARDIFF, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 
LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE & SHEFFIELD 


SET A TRAP? 


We know that Security Officers always 
find it difficult to persuade Management 
to spend money on full scale alarm 
systems. The Burgot short range ray 
has been designed to provide an 
economic means of setting traps in 
strategic places, to detect intruders. 
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CRIME 


REVIEW 


The comparative calm of recent weeks was broken last month by the 
Barclays coup which caused officials to throw up their hands at the effort- 
less manner of accomplishment and to double the reward. No less serious, 
however, is the evidence that safe gangs are re-appearing in force, and 
the ease with which street raids continue to be made on wage messengers. 


HUGE CASH RAID ON BARCLAYS 


Entry with Keys: No Alarm Given 


One of the largest strongroom 
hauls of the post-war years was 
made on the night of 13th-14th 
January, when thieves escaped with 
£87,250 in notes from a branch of 
Barclays Bank at Mare Street, 
Hackney, London. 

The main feature of this raid was 
the use of keys to unlock a succes- 
sion of doors. A second distinctive 
point was the silence in which the 
entry was made. Though a bank 
messenger occupied a flat above the 
offices, nothing was heard to indi- 
cate that the premises were being 
broken into. 

The size of the haul may appear 
to indicate some knowledge of the 
bank’s contents on the actual day. 
But a spokesman for the bank was 
reported to have stated: “It is not 
unusual. There is often a lot of 
money in the little banks.”’ Further- 
more, the thieves seem to have been 
surprised by the extent of the money 
to hand. They rifled offices above to 
get hold of a brief case to help in 
taking away the notes. 


Eight Locks Opened 
Entry to the bank building was 
made through rear doors, and to the 


WESTMINSTER ATTEMPT 
FAILS 


A raid by a gang equipped with 
cutting gear on a Westminster Bank 
branch in Deptford Broadway, 
London, on 9th January was appa- 
rently disturbed. The break-in was 
discovered by the staff but the 
strongroom was found to be intact 
and nothing was stolen. 

The gang got into the bank by 
cutting the iron bars over a rear 
door. Then they took out a pane of 
glass and climbed through. Carrying 
oxy-acetylene burning equipment, 


at 


bank itself through a connecting 
door inside, which was also un- 
locked with keys. Then a door lead- 
ing to the basement was opened 
which gave entry to the strong- 
room. This was protected by a steel 
door containing three locks, which 
the thieves were able to open. They 
were then confronted by two iron 
grilles which again were unlocked. 
Finally they reached a steel cabinet 
holding the cash. This they broke 
open. The doors were then relocked 
by the gang as it departed. 

A spokesman for Barclays said 
later: “* We know the normal pat- 
tern of bank raids but this one has 
got us baffled. There just isn’t a 
single clue. The staff did not dis- 
cover it until the manager went to 
the strongroom.” 


Reward Offer of £20,000 

Barclays Bank and Hart and Co. 
are offering £20,000 for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction 
of the gang concerned in the raid— 
a record figure. Normally the figure 
is 10 per cent. of the loss. The 
£20,000 will be contributed equally 
by the Bank and the insurers. 


they went through the general office 
and down to the basement strong- 
room, where the gear was left 


behind. 


G.P.O. SAFE BLOWN 


Raiders who broke into a sub-post 
office and shop in King’s Park, 
Glasgow, on 20th January, blew 
open a safe, but their haul, though 
worth £4,000, comprised stamps and 
postal orders, as well as radio and 
television licences, National Savings 
certificates, Premium Bonds, and 
rate vouchers. 


Safe Raids 
Widespread activity by safe gangs 
resulted in comparatively minor 
losses. 
£2,300 HAUL 


One of the chief incidents was at 
the premises of Thomas Potterton, 
Ltd., boiler makers, in Buckhold 
Road, Wandsworth, on 13th 
January. There a gang cut through 
iron bars over a window, forced an 
office door, and then cut open the 
safe which contained wage cash. 

On the same night, another suc- 
cessful attempt was made in Lon- 
don—£500 being taken from a 
blown safe at the offices of E. W. 
Waites, Ltd., the building firm, at 
Wellington Crescent, New Malden. 
And the London Electricity Board 
also suffered a loss: £400 in shil- 
lings being stolen at St. Pancras. In 
that instance, the safe was removed. 


Watchman Heard Nothing 

Two safes were blown at the 
offices of the Cementation Com- 
pany, Ltd. Bentley, near Doncaster, 
on 12th January without the watch- 
man hearing the noise. The loss in 
cash was, however, small. 

Entry to the premises seems to 
have been made through an insecure 
window. 


ENTRY THROUGH ROOF 

At the premises of the Brent 
Press in Western Avenue, Acton, on 
15th January, a gang ripped away 
asbestos sheets from the roof, 
dropped through, and then burned 
open two safes. Their gains here 
came to £1,500. 

The London Co-operative Society 
were the losers of £734—and a 
quantity of cigarettes—when a safe 
was cut open at their North End 
Road, Fulham, premises on_ the 
night of the 3rd. Another store to 
lose cash was the Bonnyrigg (Mid- 
lothian) branch of the St. Cuth- 
bert’s Co-operative Association 
where, on the 6th, a safe was blown 
and £300 taken. 

In each of these cases above it 
seems there was no alarm system to 
give prior warning of entry. 

SAFES REMOVED 
£4,000 Stolen 

A safe weighing about 1601b. and 
containing between £1,000 and 
£1,200 in cash was stolen on 15th 
January from an upstairs office at 
the High Street premises in Lincoln 
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of A. W. Curtis and Sons Ltd., pork 
butchers. 

From marks in the yard at the 
rear of the shop, it was obvious to 
police that a motor vehicle had 
been reversed into the yard and 
then driven away. 

In a second instance, while a 
Newcastle family were at a panto- 
mime, thieves broke into their home 
and got away with a safe weighing 
2} cwt. and containing cash and 
jewels worth £4,500, 

The thieves backed a car into the 
drive, forced open the front door 
and carried out the safe which in 
addition to the jewels and cash con- 
tained 271 long-playing records. 


Property Raids 

Examples of thefts from different 
parts of the country include the fol- 
lowing : 


£4,000 TV SETS 

Thieves who entered the garage 
at the service and storage depot of 
Radio Equipment Ltd., in Outcote 
Bank, Huddersfield, drove away a 
five-ton van containing £4,000 
worth of television sets and other 
electrical equipment. 

There was, hewever, a quick 
follow-up to the raid in that, four 
days later, Huddersfield Police an- 
nounced the recovery of the van 
with the load intact outside the 
town. Three men appeared before 
the magistrates on the 20th. 


Spirits and Cigarettes 


At Blackpool on 13th January a 
large covered-in lorry was believed 
to have been used in a raid on a 
wine and spirit warehouse in Ibbi- 
son Street, when whisky and cigar- 
ettes worth about £2,250 were 
stolen, The raiders, who drove into 
the warehouse yard some time in 
the early hours, stole about 70 cases 
of whisky and 80,000 cigarettes. 

Nearly 100,000 cigarettes worth 
£1,000 were stolen early on the 14th 
from Bradley’s, a tobacconist’s and 
theatre-ticket agency at Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, London, 
by a gang making a second attempt 
in nine days. 

They wrenched the wooden 
doors off their hinges with a tow- 
rope tied to their lorry to get their 
naul. When they tried previously the 
gang were disturbed by the care- 
taker. 
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A picture of police examining the rammed L.E.B. car. 


ANOTHER LONDON RAM AMBUSH 
£3,000 Taken 


A gang, believed to be four men, 


ambushed a London Electricity 
Board car in Islington on 2!lst 
January and escaped with £3,000 
in cash. This raid recalls a similar 
*“ram” incident at Maida Vale 
last year when £7,000 was taken 
(Gazette: October issue.) 

Using a Jaguar car, the gang 
forced the Board’s saloon on to the 


pavement. Then one man broke the 
back side window with a cosh and 
attacked the two cashiers inside. 
Meanwhile, two others opened the 
boot, and cut a chain holding two 
cash bags. The raid was all over in 
seconds. 

The money had just been collected 
from the bank. 





GIN FIRM TRICKED 

The Gordon’s Gin firm was tricked 
out of £8,205 worth of gin last 
month, The thief went to the firm’s 
premises in Goswell Road, Clerken- 
well, and said he had come to pick 
up a load for Liverpool on behalf 
of a London haulage firm. His lorry 
was loaded with 410 cases of gin 
and he drove off. When inquiries 
were made later because the gin 
had not reached Liverpool, the theft 
was discovered. 

A week previously a lorry loaded 
with Gordon’s gin worth £13,620 
was stolen from its parking place in 
Kempe Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


£1,000 in Jewellery 


There was a haul of more than 
£1,000 worth of rings and watches 
in a night raid on the premises of 
Crossleys, Ltd., jewellers, Court 
Arcade, off Skinnergate, Darling- 
ton, early in the month. 

The thieves climbed over the flat 
roof of the arcade and got inside 
through a toilet window. A full- 
length plate glass panel in the door 


of the jeweller’s shop was smashed. 

And in a recent raid on the 
Rotherham works of Wagon Re- 
pairs, Ltd., thieves used a lorry to 
take away their haul of nearly six 
tons of scrap gun metal, valued at 
more than £1,000. 


SECURITY DEVICE SAVES 
CASH 


Two employees of Dependable 
Furniture, Ltd., were attacked by a 
gang outside the firm’s premises in 
Gunmakers Lane, Bow, on 15th 
January and lost £1,700 in wages. 
But another £4,000 was protected 
by a security device and was saved. 
The thieves escaped in a stolen car 
parked at the entrance to the fac- 
tory. 


Petrol Thrown 

A snatch gang used petrol to 
blind the driver of a car delivering 
wages for Croydon Council on &th 
January. He was also clubbed as he 
guarded the cash whilst a council 
employee was delivering other sums. 
The amount lost came to £2,000. 
The driver was not seriously hurt. 
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PROTECTION BY FIRE MARSHAL 


Integrating Employees Into Effective System 
By C. Walton 


One problem constantly facing security departments is how to gain the 
co-operation of workers in creating efficient fire fighting conditions. This 
article reviews the approach adopted at Hepworth & Grandage Ltd., 
Bradford, where the author is Chief Security and Fire Prevention Officer. 


HE fact that in 1959 it has been 

found necessary to make new 
legislation with regard to preven- 
tion of fire in industrial premises 
can be taken to mean that Members 
of Parliament have not been satis- 
fied with the position to date. The 
outcry in various newspapers and 
public comment in general are an 
indication that the same thing ap- 
plies to the public at large. 

The Factories Act, 1937, contains 
the necessary requirements to en- 
sure a reasonable degree of safety 
in industrial premises, but for vari- 
ous reasons its measures have not 
been sufficient. The Act plainly 
states that where more than 20 
people are employed there must be 
an efficient warning-of-fire system, 
doors must open outwards and must 
not be locked, and exit doors and 
windows must be clearly marked. 
There was no provision, however, 
to compel employers to instal fire 
fighting equipment or having in- 
stalled it to ensure it was efficient. 

As the person responsible for fire 
prevention and safety in a large 
works, I have my own idea of what 
I want to ensure maximum protec- 
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tion of our personnel from fire, but 
like most people in similar occupa- 
tions | am not able to get all | 
desire. My activities are restricted 
by cost, the requirements of produc- 
tion, and of course by some lack of 
co-operation from the staff I am 
seeking to protect. My success as a 
Fire Prevention Officer depends of 
course on my ability to cope with 
such difficulties and achieve a 
reasonable success. 


Fire Conscious 

My employers are manufacturers 
of internal combustion engine com- 
ponents and the principal works 
cover about 26 acres. Most of the 
buildings are communicating and 
there are very large areas without 
dividing walls or partitions. Fortu- 
nately, nearly all buildings are on 
ground level. 

In the works are an iron foundry, 
various machine shops, heat and 
surface treatment departments, pat- 
tern storage, and in fact most of the 
hazards associated with engineering. 
From time to time fires have oc- 
curred in our various departments, 
of varying degrees of severity, but 





An instruction class 

at the author's firm on fire 
appliances, part of the general 
security programme. 


to date none has been accompanied 
by injury to personnel. This could 
or could not be due to the fact that 
we are extremely fire conscious and 
have made every attempt to fulfil 
our legal and moral obligations to 
protect our people and property 
from injury or loss from fire. 


Duties of Marshals 

To my mind responsibility for 
fire prevention and protection of 
personnel in any department com- 
mences with the head of that de- 
partment who should be guided by 
the Fire Prevention Officer. He 
should be in fact the “ Head Mar- 
shal” of what | will call for want 
of a better name a “ Fire Marshal 
Scheme.” His duties through subor- 
dinates should consist of ensuring 
that: 

All exits are clearly marked and 
kept clear of obstruction. 

Fire alarms are sufficient and in 
good working order. 

Fire fighting equipment is suffi- 
cient and in good order. 

Suitable personnel are available 
and properly instructed as to what 
is expected of them. 

At all times a proper roll is avail- 
able. 

The raising of the alarm outside 
his own department is properly 
managed. 


Duty of Departmental Heads 


The subordinate —_ supervisors 
should be responsible to him for 
frequent examination of exits and 
fire fighting equipment, with the re- 
porting of any fault to the appro- 
priate authority, and the education 
of personnel on the exits to use and 
where to collect after evacuation, 
etc. 

Where departments are continu- 
ous, the schemes should be linked 
to make the best use of exits and 
avoid conflict when arranging mar- 
shalling areas. 

The subordinate supervisors, or 
“Fire Marshals ” if term is adopted, 
will obviously be volunteers, and 
the only satisfaction they can obtain 
from doing the job is that of help- 
ing a fellow workmate in time of 
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trouble. Contrary to common be- 
lief, volunteers will readily be 
found when their attention is drawn 
to the need for a set plan to take 
care of the older or disabled people 
or others likely to be an encum- 
brance through loss of presence of 
mind. 

In our works the basis for such a 
general scheme has now been laid 
and as time permits will be imple- 
mented. Each departmental head 
has prepared his plans and selected 
his personnel. As Fire Prevention 
Officer | have met these people from 
time to time, discussed the problems 
arising from the arrangements, and 
where necessary made sure that the 
correct approach has been made to 
their solution. Readers may like to 
know in particular the actual pre- 
cautions already adopted. 

System For Emergency 

1. Instruction is given from time 
to time on the construction and use 
of first aid fire fighting equipment 
by myself and the officers of the 
local fire brigade and when possible 
demonstrations have been given on 
the use of the equipment. 

2. Exits are clearly marked with 
an illuminated sign independent of 
shop lighting, and fire equipment is 
spaced around the works according 
to risks in a particular area. Each 
piece of equipment is plainly 
marked as to the type of fire it 
should be used upon, 

3. Each department has its own 
stretcher and blankets housed in a 
container which, in addition, con- 
tains a number of first aid dressings 
suitable for an emergency, whilst 
each department notice board car- 
ries information of the situation of 
the nearest three stretchers. 

4. I am responsible for the up- 
keep of all first aid fire fighting 
equipment which consists of Co, 
expelled water, foam, carbon tetra- 
chloride, Co., and powder extin- 
quishers, water hose reels and Co, 
hose reels. All equipment with the 
exception of hose reels is obtained 
on the hire rental scheme of a well- 
known firm of manufacturers. It is 
serviced by them, and used or ill- 
used equipment is recharged by 
them. The cost of the hire and ser- 
vice is far less than the normal cost 
of one man who was employed to 
do the servicing of our own equip- 
ment. 

5. Our internal telephone system 
has built into it an emergency sys- 
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dialled. Any emergency call is re- 
ceived at a Security Office which is 
never unoccupied, and is relayed by 
loud speaker to two other parts of 
the works, including my own office. 
The works telephone exchange has 
a distinctive coloured light to indi- 
cate when the office receiving the 
emergency call is needing attention. 
These alarm precautions add up to 
the fact that in past emergencies the 
local fire brigade has given a three 
and a half to four minutes service. 


Plenty of Volunteers 


I would like to say of course that 
our system is perfect. It isn’t, but it 
has distinct possibilities of doing in 
fact what we set out to do, that is 
to create some form of order out of 
the chaos that is nearly always pre- 
sent in times of extreme emergency. 

Any benefit from such scheme as 
| have outlined begins to my mind 
from the first moment you think 
about it and builds up as you con- 
tinue to think and talk about it. 
Fire is one of the hazards of every- 
day life that is not thought about 
until it happens, and then it is so 
easy to be wise. This fact has been 
evident in our works from the num- 
ber of small fires which have oc- 
curred—but, they have been extin- 
guished before becoming dangerous. 
Moreover, bringing the employees 
into active participation through the 
“marshal” system has helped to 
establish a sense of precaution and 
preparation. There has indeed been 
no lack of volunteers to act as fire 
marshals and no lack of personnel 
ready and eager to have a go when 
small fires have occurred. Fire 
fighting equipment is used properly 
in most cases and | am continually 
being approached by personnel for 
refreshers on how to handle equip- 
ment. 

The management, I am glad to 
say, plays its part in maintaining 
this interest in fire prevention by 
recognising any meritorious effort 
in the way that really matters these 
days, that is, by financial awards. 

Fire prevention is an aspect of 
safety where the slogan, “A little 
thought can save a lot of lives,” can 
be properly applied. You either 
give it that thought or you don’t. If 
you are the only person concerned 
it doesn’t matter a great deal, but 
where others are involved, well, it’s 
your business. 


tem which operates when 999 is | 





PAY CLAIM BY FIREMEN 
An “‘ Angry ’’ Mood 


Three hundred fire brigade repre- 
sentatives at a conference in Lon- 
don last month discussed plans to 
draw attention to their pay claims. 

The meeting, which also dis- 
cussed how to enlist the public’s 
support in their attempt to improve 
the fireman’s status, received a 
report from the Executive Council 
of the Fire Brigades Union on a 
pay claim to local authorities and 
a demand for a reduction of the 
working week from 60 or 56 hours 
to 48 hours. 

Mr. John Horner, the union sec- 
retary, said: 

“Firemen have a standard duty 
of 60 hours a week and there are 
thousands of them working 80 
hours a week.” 

If the 48-hour week promised 


years ago in London were to be 
implemented there would be no 
Fire Brigade at all because the 


Brigade was 25 per cent. short of 
firemen. 

In comparison with industry, 
firemen’s economic position had 
substantially depreciated. Their 
basic wage was £10 7s. 6d. a week 
and their actual “take-home 
money” only £9 6s. 

It was decided 
series of rallies 
country. 


to organise a 
throughout the 





NEW STYLE HOTEL 
DETECTIVES IN USS. 


A report on the way US. hotel 
security officers are being trained 
comes from Mr. Robert Breenan, 
president of the American Society 
of Hotel Detectives. 

Once, says Mr. Breenan, the 
average officer was ashamed to say 
he was a house detective. He was 
regarded as the worst kind of 
snooper, a furtive fellow who would 
peer at the guests from a vantage 
point behind the potted palms. 

Not any more. Such is his appear- 
ance and function today that he is 
frequently mistaken for a guest in 
one of the royal suites. 

The hotels are credited with trans- 
forming their detectives from “a 
down-at-the-heel type with a cheap 
cigar in his mouth” to the present 
polished character because they 
realised that the old-fashioned type 
was easily spotted by the kind of 
people who most needed watching. 
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FIERCE ENVELOPE WORKS FIRE 


Smouldering Paper Possible Cause 


Considerable structural and con- 
tents damage was caused by an in- 
tense fire at the Birmingham Enve- 
lope Company Ltd. premises, Fleet 
Street, Birmingham, on 11th Janu- 
ary. It appears that it started in the 
machine folding section. 

In his report, Chief Fire Officer 
A. W. Paramor, O.B.E., records that 
an employee stated that he had been 
in this section some fifteen minutes 
before the discovery of the fire for 
the purpose of lighting the gas jets 
of a drying apparatus. He had used 
a lighted piece of paper which he 
said he had extinguished by placing 
his foot on it and then throwing 
the paper into a waste paper recep- 
tacle. It was considered that this 
lighted paper may still have been 
smouldering, ignited the contents of 
the waste paper receptacle and this, 
in turn, involved the adjacent stocks 
of paper, etc. 

The call was received at 08.10 hrs. 
at Fire Control, Fire Brigade Head- 
quarters, Corporation Street, over 
the G.P.O. * 999” emergency tele- 
phone system. An immediate res- 
ponse was made with a pump escape 
and pump from the nearby No. 11 
Station, Albion Street, supported by 
a pump and turntable ladder from 
the No. 1 Central Station. These 
appliances were in attendance with- 
in three minutes of the call. 

On arrival, it was found that a 
factory of three floors, approxim- 
ately 60 ft. by 100 ft., used for the 
manufacture of paper and cardboard 
envelopes, cartons, containers, etc., 
and situated in the middle of con- 
gested industrial property was on 
fire severely. Fierce flames were is- 
suing from the windows on the first 
and second floors, the fire was 
through the roof, and dense clouds 
of thick smoke were billowing out 
into the sky. Information was ascer- 
tained that the workpeople had 
evacuated the premises calmly and 
safely. 

The water supplies in the immedi- 
ate vicinity are good and three jets 
from the street hydrants were at 
once brought into use, taken inside 
the building by the stairways, and 
directed on to the fire on the upper 
floors. Simultaneously, a jet from the 
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Flames and smoke piercing the roof of the Birmingham envelope factory. 


turntable ladder was operating into 
the main body of the fire through 
the openings in the roof. 
Critical Situation 

The factory was built about 100 
years ago, there was a considerable 
amount of wood in its construction 
and, together with its contents, pre- 
sented what might have developed 
into a most serious fire situation, A 
message was sent by radio, “* Make 
pumps 10—turntable ladders 2”. 
As the reinforcements arrived the 
rumber of jets was gradually in- 
creased until a total of nine were 
in Operation and the fire surrounded. 

During the early stages of the in- 
cident some concern was felt at the 
probable danger of the fire spread- 
ing to the buildings on three of its 
sides, and there is no doubt what- 
soever that only the speed at which 
the initial jets were got to work 
prevented this happening. 

The Chief Officer and other senior 


officers attended. The Chief Officer 
made a survey of the premises and 
at 09.42 hrs. the “Stop Message ” 
was despatched. 

Severe damage was caused to 
70 per cent of the ceiling on the 
first floor and to 80 per cent of 
the flooring and ceiling on the 
second floor. The roof was also 
badly destroyed. 

Salvage operations begun immedi- 
ately on ground floor stocks and 
machinery, were most effective in 
reducing water damage. 

Fire Rules Operated 

The local rules for action in case 
of fire were put into operation, re- 
sulting in the calm and prompt 
evacuation of employees and the 
passing of the call to the Brigade. 
A roll call was organised to account 
for all employees. 

The firm and occupiers of adjoin- 
ing premises expressed their appre- 
ciation of the Brigade’s efforts. 
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HEAVY DAMAGE TO FURNISHING STORE 


Timber Building : Cause—Cigarette End? 


Fire breaking out at the premises 
of Saveways New Day Furnishing 
Stores in Sunderland Road, Gates- 
head, on the evening of Sunday, 
22nd November, resulted in serious 
damage, estimated at 80 per cent, to 
the building and stocks. The spread 
was rapid, due mainly to the build- 
ing’s timber construction. 


According to a report from Chief 
Fire Officer G. Harris, Newcastle 
and Gateshead Joint Fire Service, 
“a close examination of the prem- 
ises revealed that the fire had almost 
certainly originated in the large 
single storey display room at the 
rear of the main shop, and all indi- 
cations are that it started in an area 
where a display of mattresses and 
bedding had been staged. As there 
was nothing in this area to suggest 
ignition by any source other than a 
naked light in contact with some 
part of this bedding, and in view 
of the fact that the premises had 
been visited by the manager at 
about 12.00 hours on the day of 
the fire, it can reasonably be sup- 
posed that a cartlessly discarded 
lighted match or cigarette end was 
the cause of the initial outbreak.” 

Hybrid Erection 

Mr. Harris's report continues: 

The premises concerned consist 
of a continuous range of buildings 
of one and two storeys Over an area 
approximately 150 ft. x 320 ft. and 
of a maximum height of about 50 ft. 
It is divided into shops, display 
rooms, storerooms and garages. The 
main part of the premises is of con- 
ventional (Type 4) construction 
whilst the remainder (running north- 
wards to the rear) was of varied 
single and two storeys and of part 
stone, part brick, timber and corru- 
gated iron structure, in some parts 
supported on unprotected cast iron 
columns. The whole of the premises, 
which were first built about 1850 
had in succeeding years been adap- 
ted and altered to become the some- 
what unsightly and hybrid erection 
which it was at the time of the fire. 

On the West side is a fancy goods 
store, to the rear of which is a body- 
building garage (Purvis Bros.) of 
similar construction, extending 
partly under the store and also to 
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the rear of the display section, The 
party walls were of corrugated iron 
sheeting or hard board. 


Fire Action 


Following the call at 18.02 hours 
a pump escape and major pump was 
dispatched under the Section Officer 
from Swinburne Place Station, 
Gateshead. He found volumes of 
black, hot smoke emanating from 
the first floor and roof of the main 
furniture shop with fire showing at 
the rear ground floor. The Divisional 
Officer on arrival found after a rapid 
survey that the centre of the block 
of buildings was well alight from 
ground floor to roof and that the 
single storey display room imme- 
diately behind the main shop was 
heavily involved. Fire was spread- 
ing rapidly from rear to front of the 
furniture shop and west through the 
upper floor and roof of the body 
builders premises 

An assistance message making 
pumps four and ordering on a turn- 
table ladder was dispatched. Almost 
immediately, the roof over the dis- 
play room caved in and the conse- 
quent heat conditions, pressure, and 
flying debris forced the branchmen 
on the top floor of the furniture 
shop temporarily from the building. 


The scene 
as firemen 
tackled the 
difficult fire 
at the 

New Day 
store in 
Gateshead. 


At this time, the Chief Officer 
arrived and assumed command of 
the situation. 

Four jets were now taken through 
the furniture shop, two on each 
floor, and a large jet from the turn- 
table ladder was directed over the 
roofs of the west boundary of the 
fire area to prevent further roof 
spread in that direction. This action 
was successful, fire was prevented 
from entering the fancy goods store 
and a stop was also made in the 
roof of the body builder’s premises 
so far as it was possible from the 
throw of the turntable jet. The 
Officer in charge of an appliance 
sent to the rear continued to stop 
the westward spread of fire in the 
roof in conjunction with the jet from 
the turntable ladder. At 1841, 
pumps were made six, and with their 
arrival a full rear attack on the fire 
developed. 

Control of the situation was now 
rapidly established and at 1931 
hours the Chief Officer sent back 
a stop message. 

The access to the western fire 
boundary was most difficult due to 
the close proximity of the mass of 
buildings adjoining one another on 
this side. No areas, yards, or other 
open were available from 
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SPRINKLERS OR ALARMS NOT INSTALLED 
12 Pumps at Timber Factory Blaze 


A serious fire at a Bingley saw 
mill might have been extinguished 
without appreciable damage if fire 
prevention recommendations made 
last year had been implemented. 

This point is made in his report 
to the Gazette by the West Riding 
Chief Fire Officer, Mr. H. Judge, 
who states: 

In 1958 an inspection was carried 
out by an officer of the West Riding 
County Fire Service to advise on 
means of escape in case of fire under 
Section 34 of the Factories Act, 
1937. At this time it was advised 
that due to the lack of fire resisting 
separation in the manufacturing 
portion of the premises, rapid spread 
of fire could be expected in the 
event of a fire occurring, and that 
consideration should be given to the 
installation of an automatic sprink- 
ler system or alternatively, the in- 
stallation of an automatic fire alarm 
detector system. Neither of these 
had been installed and it is reason- 
able to assume that if such provision 
had been made, the fire would have 
been discovered in its incipient stage 
and extinguished without appreci- 
able fire damage occurring. 

Found Well Alight 

The fire was at the premises of 
H. & G. Nutter & Co. Ltd., Dowley 
Gap, Bingley, on 2nd January, and 


Store Fire, continued 





which to get to work, Additionally, 
cars and vehicles in the body 
builder’s workshops were, in most 
cases immovable, and these proved 
to be a serious obstacle to branch- 
men. Standby work continued until 
08.25 the following morning, as 
pockets of fire continued to burn, 
particularly under large sections of 
corrugated iron sheeting with which 
the general debris was generously 
covered. 

As stated, 80 per cent of the 
buildings and stocks of the store 
were damaged severely by fire. At 
the garage about 50 per cent of the 
roof and a large area of timber wall 
was also badly damaged, and at the 
fancy goods store about 100 sq. ft. 
of roof was similarly affected. 
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was spotted by a brigade appliance. 
Mr. Judge's report continues : 

The premises comprise a range of 
one-, two-, and five-storey buildings 
with basement, of non-fire-resisting 
construction, having stone walls, 
ridged and north light, slated and 
glazed roof to the single-storey sec- 
tion, and slated and glazed roof to 
the storeyed section, Floors gener- 
ally are of timber with stone flag 
and concrete in part. Approximate 
dimensions are 120 ft. by 140 ft. 

The premises are over 100 years 
old and have been used for the 
manufacture of reeds and healds for 
approximately thirty years. The two- 


storey section contained drying 
rooms and storeplaces, and the 


single-storey section woodworking 
machinery; large quantities of timber 
laths were stored at ground and 
basement levels. 

Extensive damage was caused to 
the whole of the single-storey section 
and basement which covered ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the whole 
area of the premises. 

The fire was discovered when a 
fire appliance from Bingley Fire 
Station was returning from a previ- 
ous fire incident within the area. The 
officer in charge noted a glow in the 
vicinity and diverted his appliance 
to investigate, upon which he found 
the premises were well alight. Jets 
were brought to bear on the fire 
from hydrants on a 4 in. main with- 
in the yard to the premises and also 
from the Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
which runs along the side of the 
premises, and the officer sent an 
assistance message, making pumps 
Six. 

Intense Heat 

The intensity of the fire was such 
that the Divisional Officer of the 
Keighly Division who had “ gone 
on” on receipt of the call, made 
pumps 10 shortly after his arrival, 
and at the height of the fire twelve 
large jets were in use. Considerable 
difficulty was experienced in extin- 
guishing the contents of the base- 
ment storerooms necessitating the 
entry into these rooms of firemen 
wearing breathing apparatus. No 


difficulty was experienced with water 
supplies which were obtained from 
the canal adjacent to the premises. 
Fire fighting and watching duties 
continued until 10.15 hrs. on 4th 
January, when all trace of fire had 
been extinguished and there was no 
possibility of re-ignition occurring. 
It is interesting to note that an 
employee who resides in the house 
down a long lane leading from the 
public roadway to the premises and 
crossed the mill yard at approxi- 
mately 16.30 hrs., and a person de- 
livering papers had also used the 
lane and crossed the yard on his 
way to and from the house shortly 
afterwards; at that time the fire was 
not apparent within the building. 
The employee first realised that 
the building was on fire at approxi- 
mately 18.58 hrs.—that is at about 
the same time as the fire was seen by 
the officer in charge of the Bingley 
fire appliance—and was able to 
enter the building and verify that 
the fire brigade were on their way. 
Cause Unknown 
Work had ceased in the premises 
at tea time on the previous day and 
the only persons who had been on 
the premises during the day of the 
fire in addition to the employee, who 
had visited the premises during the 
morning, were two directors, one 
of whom had been in the main 
machine shop sawing odd lengths of 
wood. The car used by the directors 
had been parked under a storage 
shed attached to the main building. 
The directors left the premises in 
the car at approximately 13.30 hrs. 
As far as can be ascertained, 
neither of these persons were in the 
habit of smoking. An examination 
has been made of the electrical and 
heating systems, which would appear 
to have been in good condition, In- 
vestigation into the nature of the 
type of wood used at the premises 
and the possibility of spontaneous 
combustion occurring have been car- 
ried out, and also into other possible 
causes of fire, without satisfactory 
conclusions being reached. The 
cause of fire, is therefore, returned 
as unknown. 
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CAR SWEEPINGS CLUES 
Vital Links in York Charges 


Kenneth McHale, of Derwent 
Estate, Dunnington, near York, was 
sentenced to two years and James 
Williams, 24, of Pottery Lane, 
York, to one year’s imprisonment 
at a special session of York Quar- 
ter Sessions on charges of garage 
breaking, stealing a car and a safe 
containing £200. 

They were also convicted of 
breaking into a Dunnington work- 
shop and stealing the tools needed 
to rip off the back of the safe. 

To disprove an alibi set up by 
McHale, the police took fluff from 
his trouser turn-ups and the sweep- 
ings from a stolen car and an expert 
witness from the forensic science 
laboratories at Harrogate gave evi- 
dence linking McHale at every 
stage with places visited during the 
time he was alleged to have been in 
a friend’s company. 

The Assistant Recorder, Mr. J. 
McLusky, likened the chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence to Sherlock 
Holmes literature. He highly com- 
mended the police and two wit- 
nesses—Mr. and Mrs. E. Yates, of 
Second Avenue, Heworth, whose 
vigilance when they saw a car 
hurriedly leaving the garage, led to 
the arrest of the men shortly after- 
wards. Williams, who pleaded 


guilty, was caught after a chase 
through hedges, ditches and a duck 
pond. McHale had previously 
served a three years sentence. 

During the two-day hearing, 46 
exhibits were put in by the prosecu- 
tion. 


MORE ‘LAB’ FINDINGS 

After a three-day trial at Liver- 
pool, William Owen Carroll (36), 
window cleaner, and Kenneth 
Joseph Lamb (34), lorry driver, 
were found guilty of breaking into 
the Corn Exchange Post Office, 
Liverpool, and placing explosives 
there with intent to blow a safe on 
10th November. They were sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment. 

The men pleaded guilty to break- 
ing into a warehouse in Liverpool 
on llth November, but the jury 
found them not guilty of being in 
possession of gelignite with intent 
to commit a felony on that occa- 
sion. 

Mr. Morris Jones, prosecuting, 
said that a human hair found on a 
nylon stocking at the post office 
matched Lamb’s hair, and fibre 
found on Carroll’s trousers was the 
same as the fibre of the Post Office 
mail bags. 


WIFE PARTNERS SHOP RAIDER 
Desperado’s Armoury 


ie his diary last September Leigh 
Walter Victor Hatswell, 19, bus 
conductor, of Kingsbury, North 
London, wrote: “I vow with all 
sincerity to make life come to me 
on my terms all the way, regardless 
of anyone, living, dead or other- 
wise.” To further his resolve to 
become a ruthless bandit, he broke 
into a rifle club and equipped him- 
self with two .22 rifles and ammuni- 
tion, rounding off his armoury with 
an air pistol, a broken pistol, an 
antique pistol, five bayonets, a 
scimitar, three daggers, an iron bar, 
a machete and two open razors. He 
also fashioned a weapon of his own 
design, a knife with nails soldered 
to the blade. 

With his wife, Sylvia Irene, as 
partner, Hatswell then raided three 
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shops at Willesden, Cricklewood 
and Wembley. At the shop of Mr. 
Frederick George Pitcher, tobacco- 
nist and confectioner, Temple Road, 
Cricklewood, Hatswell poked the 
rifle across the counter into Mr. 
Pitcher’s chest, saying: “I want 
your money.” Pitcher grappled with 
the raider, whose wife shouted to 
him: “Shoot him.” A few days 
later at a tobacconist and confec- 
tionery shop at Court Parade, 
Wembley, Hatswell held up Mrs. 
Doris Hockey, co-owner, and an- 
other assistant with the rifle while 
Mrs. Hatswell robbed the till of £36. 

When the police pounced on the 
Hatswells’ car at traffic lights they 
found in it a rifle, four boxes of 
ammunition, the knife with nails, 
and a cosh. In Hatswell’s pocket 





FIVE YEARS FOR 
RONALD DARK 


Pleading guilty to two cases of 
breaking and entering, involving a 
total of £4,521, and asking for two 
other cases to be taken into con- 
sideration, Ronald Dark, 25, pain- 
ter, was sentenced at the Old Bailey 
to five years in jail. For 18 months 
after a fingerprint had been found 
on a stolen car used in a £2,000 
safe robbery at a London Co-opera- 
tive Society milk depot, police had 
been looking for Dark, who was 
arrested at Brighton a fortnight 
before Christmas. 

In August 1959 Dark was a mem- 
ber of a gang who carried out an 
experiment in safe-blowing at a 
wholesale grocers in the Old Kent 
Road. They decided to blow a safe, 
built into the outside wall from the 
outside of the premises. 

The gang chiselled a hole into the 
9in. outer brick and the inner cover- 
ing of four inches of concrete. 
Their gelignite blew a 12in. hole 
through the wall. From outside the 
premises Dark scooped out £2,470. 
He was seen by a patrolling police- 
man, who later picked him out in 
the Rogues’ Gallery at Scotland 
Yard. 

While Dark was in_ Brixton 
awaiting trial, his wife Betty, who 
ran a hairdressing business in North 
Street, Brighton, and his son Colin 
were in a car crash at Handcross on 
their way to see him. Mrs. Dark 
died from her injuries. 


Sentencing Dark, Judge Aarvold, 
the Common Serjeant said: “I 
take into account the fact that you 
have called down on yourself far 
worse punishment than you ever 
envisaged. Your wife has _ been 
killed and your son injured, but it 
cannot be too widely understood 
that this type of crime calls for a 
very severe penalty.” 





were two open razors. 

At the Old Bailey Hatswell was 
sentenced to five years, while his 
wife was put back for a probation 
officer’s report. The couple have a 
24-year-old son. 

Continued on page 59 
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LEGAL NOTES 
Urging t olice 
ging the Pol 
to Action 
Rights of a Victim 
a 
By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 

Various requests have reached the Gazette for advice 
on how members of the public may proceed if they feel 
the police are not sufficiently vigorous in bringing offenders 
to justice or in carrying out their duties of protection. 
These questions have a wider significance for manage- 
ments, security departments, and workers. Our legal cor- 
respondent reviews the position in this article. 

HERE a person has his property stolen it is 

common practice for him to inform the police 
and to give them such help and assistance as he can to 
enable the police to charge the offender and to bring 
him before a court on that charge. 

It occasionally happens that the victim of a theft is 
informed by the police that they propose to take no 
action in the matter whereas the victim considers that 
there is sufficient material available to enable a charge 
to be made. 

In these circumstances what can the victim do to 
ensure that the offender will be prosecuted and that the 
property the subject of the theft is recovered? 

Cost of Independent Action 

When the decision not to take action is communicated 
to the victim by a subordinate police officer an appeal 
can of course be made to the chief officer of police of 
the district: and if this bears no fruit there is nothing 
to prevent the victim from consulting a solicitor who 
will be able to examine the evidence and advise whether 
or not such evidence is sufficient to sustain a prosecu- 
tion for the offence. If the solicitor advises that there is 
enough evidence to justify a prosecution the victim, or 
the solicitor on his behalf, can apply to the Justices for 
process and thus launch a prosecution. It may well be 
argued that this will cost money, but it should be borne 
in mind that the Costs in Criminal Cases Act, 1952, 
provides for the Court to make an order for the pay- 
ment out of local funds, that is by the local authority, 
of the costs of the prosecution. The costs so ordered 
to be paid are such sums as appear to the court to be 
reasonably sufficient to compensate the prosecutor for 
the expenses incurred by him in carrying on the prose- 
cution and for the payment of witnesses. 
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Some victims naturally may be loath to instruct their 
solicitors to institute criminal proceedings on their 
behalf. They may have the feeling that, though they 
are not obtaining the justice they feel is their due, the 
institution of a case through a solicitor will involve 
much trouble and the possibility also of losing it. Not 
to mention that there may be some unknown back- 
ground reason for the apparent lack of co-operation by 
the police. But it should be remembered that it is 
always open to them to lay all the facts before the 
Director of Public Prosecutions with a view either to 
obtaining his advice or to asking him to institute 
proceedings. 

It is seldom that the police refuse to take proceedings 
on other than legitimate grounds and in my experience 
of over 40 years of the criminal law and the police | 
have never known it to happen. On most occasions that 
have come to my notice it has been because the police 
take a different view of the evidence to that taken by 
the victim or his advisers. 

Question of Evidence 

The correct assessment of evidence is always a diffi- 
cult matter, The decision as to whether the evidence is 
sufficient in all the circumstances to justify the institu- 
tion of proceedings must depend on a number of factors. 
One has always to bear in mind that though the victim 
may quite well consider that there is ample evidence, 
the prosecuting authority may take the opposite view. 
The police are as keen as anybody to see that criminals 
are brought to justice, but it is always a serious matter 
to put a citizen in peril of conviction particularly when 
it is considered that the evidence available does not 
fully justify that course. 

It is often difficult to explain to a person who is not 
trained to appreciate questions of the admissibility of 
evidence that certain matters cannot be brought out in 
court, and particularly is this so when the person has a 
proprietory interest in the question of a prosecution. 

| have known it happen that the police do not entirely 
believe the story told by the victim of a theft who may 
perhaps be actuated not by a desire for justice, but by 
malice, greed, or some other base passion. In such a 
case no one can say the police are acting improperly in 
not taking action for it is improper for a prosecutor to 
put before a court a witness who he does not himself 
believe to be a truthful witness. 

Therefore when the police refuse to take action on 
what may superficially appear to be a sound case there 
may well be good reasons for not taking action, reasons 
which it may not be possible to explain to the victim. 

It has been suggested that perhaps the police would 
take more resolute action if the stolen property had 
been insured. This I do not believe, but it is a fact that 
if the property stolen is insured the insurance company, 
having a financial interest in the matter, may perhaps 
be a prod to spur on the police. 


Application to Industry 

If a worker in a factory complains that some of his 
personal property has been stolen it is no doubt part of 
the duty of the security officer to make enquiries with 
a view to discovering the thief. No management wants 
an active thief on the pay roll or in the factory, nor is 
it desirable that employees should be in fear that their 
property may be stolen by a fellow worker. 
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There is, however, no duty cast on the management 
to institute criminal proceedings against the thief and 
as a general rule a worker has no right of redress against 
the security officer or the management if no action is 
taken. (For a fuller discussion of this point, see Answers 
to Queries below.) I use the words “ as a general rule ” 
because there may be a valid claim if there be any 
negligence on the part of the management or their 
servants acting on their behalf which led to the theft. 


Restoration of Property 

Under the Larceny Act, 1916, if a person guilty of 
stealing, taking, obtaining, extorting, embezzling, con- 
verting, or disposing of or knowingly receiving any 
property is prosecuted to conviction by or on behalf of 
the owner of such property, the property shall be 
restored to the owner or his representative. A prosecu- 
tion by the police is said to be one on behalf of the 
owner. 

Therefore when the police refuse to prosecute they 
may well cause the owner of the property to go to 
considerable trouble to enable him to exercise his right 
to restitution. But, as I say, the police are well aware 
of their duty. Before a person therefore resorts to inde- 
pendent action, it would be at least sensible for him 
to take matters up with senior police officials and to 
obtain, so far as he can, some idea of the reasons for the 
apparent lack of co-operation, Such a course is not, 
incidentally, one that is likely to lead to “ trouble”. A 
request by a member of the public to see a senior officer 
either locally or at central headquarters is a routine 
matter, 
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Compounding a Felony 
A Chief Security Officer writes : 


It is not generally known by a small proportion of 
industrial policemen that to agree not to prosecute an 
employee for stealing (felony) could, under certain 
circumstances, render them, and indeed their employers, 
liable to be proceeded against for compounding a 
felony. 

I should greatly appreciate it if you would tell me 
whether or not the following set of circumstances would 
render an industrial policeman, and a member of his 
management who connives with him, liable to face 
such a criminal charge. 

An employee is suspected of having committed a 

felony by stealing a valuable instrument, the property 

of his employers (larceny—servant). 

When interrogated he admits the theft, but will only 

disclose the whereabouts of the stolen property on 

the promise that no criminal proceedings will be 
instituted. 

This is accepted. The property is recovered and the 

accused is dealt with in a disciplinary manner by 

dismissal. 


Our Legal Correspondent : 

Where an owner of goods knows of a larceny which 
is a felony, but takes of the thief his goods again on 
condition that he is not prosecuted and with intent that 
the thief may escape, the owner commits the offence 
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Property Owner’s Responsibility 

My attention has been called to a case in which an 
owner of property discovered that it had been entered 
and not only had a theft been committed, but damage 
had been done to the property and to nearby waste 
property. Complaint was made to the local police 
coupled with a request for patrols or some such action, 
to protect the property 

The owner felt that the police had not taken suffi- 
ciently strong action for a second and subsequent entry 
was made and another theft took place. The owner 
considered that the police had not done all they could 
to protect his property, which lack of action resulted 
in a considerable loss being sustained by him, and he 
wanted to take legal action against .the police. 

The owner was disappointed to find that his lawyers 
advised him that he had no cause of action against the 
police. If an owner wants his property protected he 
should make his own arrangements to do so and he 
cannot cast that responsibility on the police and then 
sit back knowing that if they do not take what he con- 
siders all reasonable steps to do so he can claim 
damages from them. If that were indeed the law an 
intolerable burden would be placed on the police, for 
they would at least have indefinitely to station a cordon 
both by day and by night around all premises that have 
been burglariously entered. 

lf an owner in these circumstances thinks that the 
police are not properly safeguarding his property he 
should himself make adequate arrangements to see that 
his property is safeguarded. 


ANSWERS TO LEGAL QUERIES 


of Theft-bote, as it was known at common law, but in 
modern times is called compounding a felony. Merely 
taking again of one’s goods which have been stolen is 
no offence. There must be some favour shown to the 
thief. 

The offence of compounding is complete when the 
agreement is made, whether it is performed or not. Such 
agreement is illegal and as such is unenforceable at law: 
therefore such an agreement is no defence to an indict- 
ment for larceny preferred in breach of the agreement. 

This offence though generally committed by the owner 
of the goods is not confined to him and can be com- 
mitted by any one who enters into such an agreement. 

Therefore in the circumstances mentioned in the 
question any industrial policeman who enters into such 
an agreement commits an offence as well as any member 
of the management who authorises such policeman to 
act in that way. 

It is a summary offence liable to a fine of £100 to 
advertise a reward for the return of stolen property 
using any words purporting that no question shall be 
asked. (Section 102, Larceny Act, 1861.) 

It is also an offence carrying a maximum penalty of 
seven years imprisonment for any person corruptly to 
take any money or reward under pretence or upon 
account of helping any person to recover any property 
which has, under circumstances which amount to felony 
or misdemeanour, been stolen or obtained or received, 
unless he has used all due diligence to cause the offender 
to be brought to trial for the same. (Section 34, Larceny 
Act, 1916.) 
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Discussions on 
North Western Branch 


EMBERSHIP and interest in the North Western 

Region area of Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Derbyshire is growing substantially since the announce- 
ment that steps were being taken to set up a branch of 
the Association in No. 10 Region. During the past 
month, informal discussions have taken place between 
members of the Council of the Midland Region Branch, 
and members of the Association in the Lancashire and 
Cheshire areas, and these discussions have produced 
very valuable information which will assist the Council 
in its efforts to set up this new branch. All concerned 
are agreed that every possible effort should be made in 
the next few weeks to increase the membership in the 
North Western area, so that the officers and Council 
of the new branch can be chosen from a membership 
which is as representative as possible of the security 
profession in the North West. 


FOUR-DAY BASIC TRAINING COURSE 


The Council of the Midland Region Branch of the 
Association is pleased to announce that the next train- 
ing course for industrial policemen will be held in 
Birmingham during the month of March. 

The syllabus has been arranged in two parts—part 
*“A”’ which will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
2l1st and 22nd March, and part “B” to be held on 
Monday and Tuesday, 28th and 29th March. Training 
will commence each day at 9 a.m. and will end at 
5.30 p.m. The course will be held at The Birmingham 
Small Arms factory, Armoury Road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, where all the necessary facilities have 
once again been provided for the Association by Mr. 
R. J. Fearon, the Director and General Manager. 

Part “A” will provide instruction in the following 
subjects : General duties and responsibilities of indus- 
trial policemen, particularly in relation to Fire Preven- 
tion; The Factories Acts; Life Saving: Use and Mainten- 
ance of Chemical Fire Extinguishers; and Fire Extinc- 
tion, including handling of ancillary fire appliances. 

Part “B” will cover instruction by lectures and 
demonstrations in: General outline of the law as it 
concerns the industrial policeman: Powers of search; 
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Accidents and Emergencies on Factory Premises: 
Mechanical Warning and Alarm Systems; Crime in 
Industry—Larceny and Fraud; Evidence in Court; Cross 
Examination; Investigation of reported crime; and 
Traffic Signals. 

There will be a charge of £2 2s. per member to cover 
the cost of providing coffee, a mid-day meal, and the 
administrative expenses connected with the training 
course. Attendance at this course is restricted to mem- 
bers of the Association, and either part “A” or “B” 
or both parts may be taken by any student. 

Nominations from members wishing to attend the 
course should be sent as soon as possible to the Chair- 
man whose address is given below. 


Emergency Radio Communications Scheme 

The above scheme, which was provided by the 
Association to safeguard the collection and carrying 
of cash between banks and industrial and commercial 
premises in the City of Birmingham area, is now 
working smoothly and efficiently. Since the scheme was 
first introduced only a few weeks ago, many millions 
of pounds worth of cash have been safely transported 
without incident and with a marked increase in con- 
fidence on the part of those responsible for the collec- 
tion and the transportation of this money. 

The scheme has been designed to serve a much larger 
number of firms than are at present participating, and 
it is the hope of the Association that the number of 
subscribers in the City of Birmingham area will increase 
appreciably during the next few months. Full details 
of the Emergency Radio Communications Scheme were 
given on Page 364 of the November issue of Security 
Gazette, and further details can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Chairman. 


Obituary 
The Midland Region Council of the Association 

records with regret the deaths of the following members : 

Mr. Ronald Lloyd, aged 35 years, a member of the 
Security Staff of the General Electric Co. Ltd., 
Witton, Birmingham, who was killed in a road 
accident whilst on his way to work on the morning 
of 23rd December, 1959. Mr. Lloyd leaves a widow 
and two young children. 

Mr. George Cecil, aged 66 years, a member of the 
Security Staff of the Rover Co, Ltd., Acocks Green, 
Birmingham, who died following a very short illness 
on 2nd January, 1960. Mr. Cecil, whose wife died 
some time ago, was living with his daughter, Mrs. D. 
Smith. 

Mr. Llewellyn Davies, aged 63 years, a member of the 
Security Staff of the Rover Co. Ltd., Acocks Green, 
Birmingham, who died following a very short illness 
on 4th December, 1959. Mr. Davies leaves a widow 
in his native town of Aberayron in Wales. 

Letters conveying the very deep sympathy of the 

Council and members of the Association have been 

sent in each case to the relatives. 


Enquiries about the Association should be sent to 


the Chairman : a 
Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., 
20 Wycome Road, 
Hall Green, 
Birmingham, 28. 
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THE NEW YEAR HONOURS LIST 


The Security Gazette congratulates the following members of the police, 
fire, and security services included in the recent New Year Honours: 


C.B.E. 

G. §. Jackson, Chief Constable, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne City Police 
Force. 

J. V. Mullin, Commissioner of 
Police, Nyasaland. 

J. V. Prendergast, Chief of Intelli- 
gence and Head of Special 
Branch, Cyprus Police Force. 

O.B.E. 

H. J. Evans, Commander, Metro- 
politan Police Force. 

G. R. Glendinning, Chief Constable, 
Perthshire Constabulary. 

J. H,. Hindmarsh, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Federa- 
tion of Malaya. 

P. G. Horsler, H.M. Superintending 
Inspector of Factories, Ministry 
of Labour. 

P. Manley, Commissioner of 
Prisons, Tanganyika. 
J. McCabe, Assistant 
sioner, Ghana Police. 
R, A. Pearson, Joint Intelligence 
Bureau Officer, Grade I, Ministry 

of Defence. 

W. J. Ridd, Chief-Constable, West 
Suffolk Constabulary. 

E. G. Hobbs, Chief Officer, Buck- 
inghamshire Fire Brigade. 

W. H. Woods, Firemaster, N.E. 
Area of Scotland Fire Brigade. 
M.B.E. 

D. A. Bowen, Chief Superintendent, 

Metropolitan Police. 

R. M. D. Buxton Superintendent of 
Police, Federation of Malaya. 

L. Hannon, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, Cyprus. 

L. Harper, Chief Superintendent, 
Manchester City Police. 

G, Edwards-Jones, Superintendent 
and Deputy Chief Constable, Den- 
bighshire. 

R. Russell-Jones, Superintendent of 
Police, Federation of Malaya. 

D. A. W. Kerr, Chief Superinten- 


Commis- 


dent and Deputy Chief Con- 
stable, Lothians and _ Peebles 
Constabulary. 


G. R. Landale, District Inspector, 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

P. S. Leathart, lately Deputy Super- 
intendent of Police, Singapore. 
G, Meikle, Assistant Chief Con- 

stable, Cyprus, 
T. H. Mooney, Superintendent of 
Police, Federation of Maiaya. 


February, 1960 


A, P. Rice, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, Cyprus. 

C. H. Saunders, Commandant, No. 
2 District Police Training Centre, 
Northallerton, 

D. L. Simmons, Inspector of Air 
Raid Warnings, Metropolitan 
Sector, U.K. Warning Organiza- 
tion. 

K. Sutherland, Chief Prevention 
Officer, Board of Customs and 
Excise. 

J. T. Thompson, Chief Superinten- 
dent (Quartermaster), British S. 
Africa Police, S. Rhodesia. 

A. F, Thomson, Chief Superinten- 
dent of Police, Cyprus. 

R. K. Barlow, Chief Officer, Bootle 
Fire Brigade. 

R. C. Elliott, Chief Fire and Ambu- 
lance Officer, Burton-on-Trent 
Fire Brigade. 

F. C. Revelle, Assistant Chief 
Officer, Bristol Fire Brigade. 

D. W. M. Staples, Divisional Offi- 
cer, Essex Fire Brigade. 

ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER 

M.V.O. (Fifth Class) 


R. B. Mitchell, Superintendent, 
Metropolitan Police. 


ROYAL VICTORIAN MEDAL, 
SILVER 
G. W. Jackson, Constable, Metro- 
politan Police. 


QUEEN’S POLICE MEDAL FOR 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
S. A, Berry, Chief Constable, Dum- 

fries and Galloway Constabulary. 
G. McH. Campbell, Superintendent, 
Stirling and Clackmannan Police. 
N. W. F. Fowler, Assistant Chief 


Constable, Kent County Con- 
stabulary. 
J. E. Freestone, Superintendent, 


Leicestershire and Rutland Con- 
stabulary. 

G. F. Goodman, Chief Constable, 
Halifax Borough Police. 

S. J. Harvey, Chief Constable, 
Birkenhead Borough Police. 

W. A. H. Hill, Chief Superinten- 
dent, Bristol City Police. 

A. Jeffrey, Chief Constable, War- 
rington Borough Police. 

C. Kitch, Chief Superintendent, 
Metropolitan Police. 

R. G. Matthews, Chief Superinten- 
dent, Glamorgan Constabulary. 


A. H. Mudhaffar, Intelligence Offi- 
cer, Aden. 

W. J. H. Palfrey, Assistant Chief 
Constable, Lancashire Constabu- 
lary. 

W. J. Poole, Superintendent, Metro- 
politan Police. 

G. E. Salter, Superintendent, Metro- 
politan Police. 

J. E. Shephard, Head Constable, R. 
Ulster Constabulary. 

W. Wood, Chief of Police, W. Area, 
British Transport Commission. 
R. H. Arnold, Superintendent, Vic- 

toria Police Force. 

J. E. S. Browne, Chief Constable, 
Cyprus Police Force. 

H, V. Clugston, Superintendent, 
Victoria Police Force. 

N. A. Crosswell, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Jamaica Police Force. 

G. J. Dixon, Inspecting Superinten- 
dent, Victoria Police Force. 

G. L. Fitzwilliam, Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, British South 
Africa Police, S. Rhodesia. 

P. Long, Assistant Commissioner, 
Nyasaland Police Force. 

C,. McPherson, Inspecting Superin- 
tendent, Victoria Police Force. 
A. E. Minns, Senior Assistant Com- 

missioner, Singapore Police Force. 

B. A. Sheldon, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Kenya Police Force. 

H. J. W. Watkins, Senior Superin- 
tendent, Nigeria Police Force. 

C. Willcox, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Hongkong Police Force. 


COLONIAL POLICE MEDAL 
FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 
A. T. Bevan, Superintendent, 

Nyasaland Police Force. 

R. H. VY. Biles, Commissioner, 
Zanzibar Police Force. 

W. Crabtree, Superintendent, British 
S. Africa Police, S. Rhodesia. 

J. T. C. Denley, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Nigeria Police Force. 
A, J. Dibdin, Senior Superinten- 

dent, Nigeria Police Force. 

W. J. Dickson, Chief Inspector, 
British S. Africa Police, S$. Rho- 
desia. 

J. F. Ferrier, Superintendent, Hong- 
kong Police Force. 

P, E, S. Finney, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, N¥asaland Police Force. 
S. J. Gander, Superintendent, 

Cyprus Police Force. 

C. Granger, Deputy Superintendent, 
British Guiana Police Force. 

W. S. Grant, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Kenya Police Force. 

G. Handley, Superintendent, Sierra 
Leone Police Force. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
POLICE 


ASSOCIATION 





Discussions on 
North Western Branch 


N EMBERSHIP and interest in the North Western 

Region area of Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Derbyshire is growing substantially since the announce- 
ment that steps were being taken to set up a branch of 
the Association in No. 10 Region. During the past 
month, informal discussions have taken place between 
members of the Council of the Midland Region Branch, 
and members of the Association in the Lancashire and 
Cheshire areas, and these discussions have produced 
very valuable information which will assist the Council 
in its efforts to set up this new branch. All concerned 
are agreed that every possible effort should be made in 
the next few weeks to increase the membership in the 
North Western area, so that the officers and Council 
of the new branch can be chosen from a membership 
which is as representative as possible of the security 
profession in the North West. 


FOUR-DAY BASIC TRAINING COURSE 


The Council of the Midland Region Branch of the 
Association is pleased to announce that the next train- 
ing course for industrial policemen will be held in 
Birmingham during the month of March. 

The syllabus has been arranged in two parts—part 
*“A” which will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 
21st and 22nd March, and part “B” to be held on 
Monday and Tuesday, 28th and 29th March. Training 
will commence each day at 9 a.m. and will end at 
5.30 p.m. The course will be held at The Birmingham 
Small Arms factory, Armoury Road, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, where all the necessary facilities have 
once again been provided for the Association by Mr. 
RK. J. Fearon, the Director and General Manager. 

Part “A” will provide instruction in the following 
subjects : General duties and responsibilities of indus- 
trial policemen, particularly in relation to Fire Preven- 
tion; The Factories Acts; Life Saving: Use and Mainten- 
ance of Chemical Fire Extinguishers; and Fire Extinc- 
tion, including handling of ancillary fire appliances. 

Part “B” will cover instruction by lectures and 
demonstrations in: General outline of the law as it 
concerns the industrial policeman: Powers of search; 
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Accidents and Emergencies on Factory Premises: 
Mechanical Warning and Alarm Systems; Crime in 
Industry—Larceny and Fraud; Evidence in Court; Cross 
Examination; Investigation of reported crime; and 
Traffic Signals. 

There will be a charge of £2 2s. per member to cover 
the cost of providing coffee, a mid-day meal, and the 
administrative expenses connected with the training 
course. Attendance at this course is restricted to mem- 
bers of the Association, and either part “A” or “B” 
or both parts may be taken by any student. 

Nominations from members wishing to attend the 
course should be sent as soon as possible to the Chair- 
man whose address is given below. 


Emergency Radio Communications Scheme 

The above scheme, which was provided by the 
Association to safeguard the collection and carrying 
of cash between banks and industrial and commercial 
premises in the City of Birmingham area, is now 
working smoothly and efficiently. Since the scheme was 
first introduced only a few weeks ago, many millions 
of pounds worth of cash have been safely transported 
without incident and with a marked increase in con- 
fidence on the part of those responsible for the collec- 
tion and the transportation of this money. 

The scheme has been designed to serve a much larger 
number of firms than are at present participating, and 
it is the hope of the Association that the number of 
subscribers in the City of Birmingham area will increase 
appreciably during the next few months. Full details 
of the Emergency Radio Communications Scheme were 
given on Page 364 of the November issue of Security 
Gazette, and further details can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Chairman. 


Obituary 
The Midland Region Council of the Association 

records with regret the deaths of the following members : 

Mr. Ronald Lloyd, aged 35 years, a member of the 
Security Staff of the General Electric Co. Ltd., 
Witton, Birmingham, who was killed in a road 
accident whilst on his way to work on the morning 
of 23rd December, 1959. Mr. Lloyd leaves a widow 
and two young children. 

Mr. George Cecil, aged 66 years, a member of the 
Security Staff of the Rover Co. Ltd., Acocks Green, 
Birmingham, who died following a very short illness 
on 2nd January, 1960. Mr. Cecil, whose wife died 
some time ago, was living with his daughter, Mrs. D. 
Smith. 

Mr. Llewellyn Davies, aged 63 years, a member of the 
Security Staff of the Rover Co. Ltd., Acocks Green, 
Birmingham, who died following a very short illness 
on 4th December, 1°59. Mr. Davies leaves a widow 
in his native town of Aberayron in Wales. 

Letters conveying the very deep sympathy of the 

Council and members of the Association have been 

sent in each case to the relatives. 


Enquiries about the Association should be sent to 
the Chairman : 
Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., 
20 Wycome Road, 
Hall Green, 
Birmingham, 28. 
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THE NEW YEAR HONOURS LIST 





The Security Gazette congratulates the following members of the police, 
fire, and security services included in the recent New Year Honours: 


C.B.E. 

G. §S. Jackson, Chief Constable, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne City Police 
Force. 

J. V. Mullin, Commissioner of 
Police, Nyasaland. 

J. V. Prendergast, Chief of Intelli- 


gence and Head of Special 
Branch, Cyprus Police Force. 
O.B.E. 


H. J. Evans, Commander, Metro- 
politan Police Force. 

G. R. Glendinning, Chief Constable, 
Perthshire Constabulary. 

J. H, Hindmarsh, formerly Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Federa- 
tion of Malaya. 

P. G. Horsler, H.M. Superintending 
Inspector of Factories, Ministry 
of Labour. 

P. Manley, Commissioner of 
Prisons, Tanganyika. 

J. McCabe, Assistant 
sioner, Ghana Police. 

R, A. Pearson, Joint Intelligence 
Bureau Officer, Grade I, Ministry 
of Defence. 

W. J. Ridd, ChiefsConstable, West 
Suffolk Constabulary. 

E. G. Hobbs, Chief Officer, Buck- 
inghamshire Fire Brigade. 

W. H. Woods, Firemaster, N.E. 
Area of Scotland Fire Brigade. 
M.B.E. 

D. A. Bowen, Chief Superintendent, 

Metropolitan Police. 

R. M. D. Buxton Superintendent of 
Police, Federation of Malaya. 

L. Hannon, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, Cyprus. 

L. Harper, Chief Superintendent, 
Manchester City Police. 

G, Edwards-Jones, Superintendent 
and Deputy Chief Constable, Den- 
bighshire, 

R. Russell-Jones, Superintendent of 
Police, Federation of Malaya. 

D. A. W. Kerr, Chief Superinten- 


Commis- 


dent and Deputy Chief Con- 
stable, Lothians and _ Peebles 
Constabulary. 


G. R. Landale, District Inspector, 
Royal Ulster Constabulary. 

P. S. Leathart, lately Deputy Super- 
intendent of Police, Singapore. 
G. Meikle, Assistant Chief Con- 

stable, Cyprus, 
T. H. Mooney, Superintendent of 
Police, Federation of Maiaya. 


February, 1960 


A. P. Rice, Assistant Chief Con- 
stable, Cyprus. 

C. H. Saunders, Commandant, No. 
2 District Police Training Centre, 
Northallerton, 

D. L. Simmons, Inspector of Air 
Raid Warnings, Metropolitan 
Sector, U.K. Warning Organiza- 
tion. 

K. Sutherland, Chief Prevention 
Officer, Board of Customs and 
Excise. 

J. T. Thompson, Chief Superinten- 
dent (Quartermaster), British S. 
Africa Police, S. Rhodesia. 

A. F, Thomson, Chief Superinten- 
dent of Police, Cyprus. 

R. K. Barlow, Chief Officer, Bootle 
Fire Brigade. 

R. C. Elliott, Chief Fire and Ambu- 
lance Officer, Burton-on-Trent 
Fire Brigade. 

F. C. Revelle, Assistant Chief 
Officer, Bristol Fire Brigade. 

D. W. M. Staples, Divisional Offi- 
cer, Essex Fire Brigade. 

ROYAL VICTORIAN ORDER 

M.YV.O. (Fifth Class) 

R. B. Mitchell, Superintendent, 
Metropolitan Police. 

ROYAL VICTORIAN MEDAL, 

SILVER 

G. W. Jackson, Constable, Metro- 
politan Police. 

QUEEN’S POLICE MEDAL FOR 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 

S. A, Berry, Chief Constable, Dum- 
fries and Galloway Constabulary. 

G. McH. Campbell, Superintendent, 
Stirling and Clackmannan Police. 

N. W. F. Fowler, Assistant Chief 


Constable, Kent County Con- 
stabulary. 
J. E. Freestone, Superintendent. 


Leicestershire and Rutland Con- 
stabulary. 

G. F. Goodman, Chief Constable, 
Halifax Borough Police. 

S. J. Harvey, Chief Constable, 
Birkenhead Borough Police. 

W. A. H. Hill, Chief Superinten- 
dent, Bristol City Police. 

A. Jeffrey, Chief Constable, War- 
rington Borough Police. 

C. Kitch, Chief Superintendent, 
Metropolitan Police. 

R. G. Matthews, Chief Superinten- 
dent, Glamorgan Constabulary. 


A. H. Mudhaffar, Intelligence Offi- 
cer, Aden. 

W. J. H. Palfrey, Assistant Chief 
Constable, Lancashire Constabu- 
lary. 

W. J. Poole, Superintendent, Metro- 
politan Police. 

G. E. Salter, Superintendent, Metro- 
politan Police. 

J. E. Shephard, Head Constable, R. 
Ulster Constabulary. 

W. Wood, Chief of Police, W. Area, 
British Transport Commission. 
R. H. Arnold, Superintendent, Vic- 

toria Police Force. 

J. E. S. Browne, Chief Constable, 
Cyprus Police Force. 

H, V. Clugston, Superintendent, 
Victoria Police Force. 

N. A. Crosswell, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Jamaica Police Force. 

G. J. Dixon, Inspecting Superinten- 
dent, Victoria Police Force. 

G. L. Fitzwilliam, Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, British South 
Africa Police, S§. Rhodesia. 

P. Long, Assistant Commissioner, 
Nyasaland Police Force. 

C. McPherson, Inspecting Superin- 
tendent, Victoria Police Force. 
A. E. Minns, Senior Assistant Com- 

missioner, Singapore Police Force. 

B. A. Sheldon, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Kenya Police Force. 

H. J. W. Watkins, Senior Superin- 
tendent, Nigeria Police Force. 

C. Willcox, Assistant Commis- 

sioner, Hongkong Police Force. 


COLONIAL POLICE MEDAL 
FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 
A. TT. Bevan, Superintendent, 

Nyasaland Police Force. 

R. H. VY. Biles, Commissioner, 
Zanzibar Police Force. 

W. Crabtree, Superintendent, British 
S. Africa Police, S. Rhodesia. 

J. T. C. Denley, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Nigeria Police Force. 
A, J. Dibdin, Senior Superinten- 

dent, Nigeria Police Force. 

W. J. Dickson, Chief Inspector, 
British S. Africa Police, S. Rho- 
desia. 

J. F. Ferrier, Superintendent, Hong- 
kong Police Force. 

P, E. S. Finney, Assistant Commis- 
sioner, N¥asaland Police Force. 
S. J. Gander, Superintendent, 

Cyprus Police Force. 

C. Granger, Deputy Superintendent, 
British Guiana Police Force. 

W. S. Grant, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Kenya Police Force. 

G. Handley, Superintendent, Sierra 
Leone Police Force. 
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Honours List—continued 


M. S. Hannington, Superintendent, 
Tanganyika Police Force. 

R. H. Hansen, Deputy Superinten- 
dent, N. Borneo Police Force. 

S. Hassan, Superintendent, Cyprus 
Police Force. 

J. M. Herlihy, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Cyprus Police Force. 

L. Humphrys, Superintendent, 

Nyasaland Police Force. 

L. L. Johnson, Deputy Superinten- 
dent, Jamaica Police Force. 

A. S. D. Callon, Chief Inspector, 
Sierra Leone Police Force. 

J. J. Kearney, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Kenya Police Force. 

A. M. Kirkham, Superintendent, 
Nyasaland Police Force. 

J. M. Lewis, Inspector, 
Islands Police Force. 

D. G, Lomax, Superintendent, 
Nyasaland Police Force. 

W. Mallen, Superintendent, Bechu- 
analand Protectorate Police Force. 

J. P. McKnight, Superintendent, 
Cyprus Police Force. 

E, Pinhey, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Cyprus Police Force. 

G. C. Proctor, Superintendent, 
Sierra Leone Police Force. 

D. J. G. Rose, Assistant Commis- 


Leeward 





New 
Lewis 


M.B.E.: Chief Superintendent 
Harper of Manchester City 
Police. He has been with the Force 
since 1923. One recent achievement 
was his very successful re-arrangement 
of the city’s Christmas traffic plans. 
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sioner, British Guiana .Police 
Force. 
L. E. M. Tuke, Superintendent, 


British S. Africa Police, S. Rho- 
desia. 

E, H, J. White, 
British S. Africa 
Rhodesia. 

N. V. B. Wilmshurst, Senior Super- 
intendent, Nigeria Police Force. 

R. F. Wilson, Inspector, Jamaica 
Police Force. 

A. E. Wiltshire, Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Aden Police Force. 

W. Wright, Superintendent, Zanzi- 
bar Police Force. 

QUEEN’S FIRE SERVICE 
MEDAL FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE 
T. J. Browne, Divisional Officer, N. 

Ireland Fire Authority. 

B. A. Christmas, Chief Officer, 
Cornwall Fire Brigade. 

J. Howe, Chief Officer, Salford Fire 
Brigade. 

A, T. Owrid, Divisional 
Manchester Fire Brigade. 

A. Pickering, Chief Officer, Oldham 
Fire Brigade. 


Superintendent, 
Police, S. 


Officer, 


D. R. Hawkins, Deputy Chief 
Officer, New S. Wales Fire 
Brigades. 


DORCHESTER SECURITY 


From last month the Dorchester 
Hotel, London, has had a new secur- 
ity officer, Mr. Edward McKechnie, 
who has retired as Detective Super- 
intendent after 33 years in the 
Metropolitan Police. Mr. McKech- 
nie served on the murder squad be- 
fore going to X Division. 

His department is supervised by 
Mr. Herbert Hannam, Chief Security 
Officer of the McAlpine building 
group. 


Manchester Changes 
In further promotions now made 
in the Manchester City Police, 
Superintendents A. Bowers and J. 
Hawley become Chief Superinten- 
dents, and Sergeant J. A. Clarke is 
made Inspector. 


Obituary 
Det.-Supt. T. N. Williams 


We regret to report the death of 
Detective - Superintendent Thomas 
N. Williams, head of the Worcester- 
shire C.1.D., at the age of 55. He 
was taken ill on Christmas Day 
and died on 9th January. 

Mr. Williams joined the Force in 





H. W. Pye, Chief Officer, New S. 
Wales Fire Brigades. 

BRITISH EMPIRE MEDAL 

S. H. D. Brister, Inspector, Cyprus 
Police Force. 

T. W. Glasspool, Chief Inspector, 
W. Riding Constabulary, 

J. Johnston, Inspector and Deputy 
Chief Constable, Zetland Con- 
stabulary. 

J. A. Rollo, 
Police Force. 

L. G. Strong, Chief 
Bucks Constabulary. 

E. C. Thaxton, Inspector, Metro- 
politan Police Force. 

G. H, N. Thomas, Chief Inspector, 
War Department Constabulary, 
Ministry of Aviation, 

S. J. C. Wilson, Sub-Dist. Commis- 
sioner, Ulster Special Constabu- 
lary. 

A. P. Wyles, Chief Inspector, Birm- 
ingham City Police Force. 

T. Ferguson, Leading Fireman, 
Central Area Fire Brigade, Cove, 
Dunbarton. 

T. Goode, Station Officer, 
amptonshire Fire Brigade, 

G. W. Rushgrove, Sub-Officer, Den- 
bigh and Montgomeryshire Fire 
Brigade. 


Inspector, Cyprus 


Inspector, 


North- 


1928 and was appointed to be in 
charge of the C.1.D. in 1952. He 
was made an M.B.E. in 1956. 


EX-INSPECTOR’S COURAGE 
Protects Cash from Raiders 


Wages amounting to £2,800 were 
saved last month by Mr. Eric 
Arnold, aged 57, when he tackled 
a raider single-handed. Mr. Arnold 
is a former Gravesend police in- 
spector. The wages were for em- 
ployees of Holloway Brothers, con- 
tractors, who are building a new 
power station and jetty at West 
Thurrock, Essex. 

Mr. Arnold, invalided out of the 
police force ten years ago, was sit- 
ting in an Office at the site preparing 
pay packets when a man entered and 
handed him a letter. ** As I started 
to read it,” said Mr. Arnold later, 
at his home at Whitehill Lane, 
Gravesend, “he walked behind me 
and hit me on the head with a cosh. 
I felt blood gushing from my head. 
I managed to close with him and I 
gave him the best hiding he has ever 
had.”’ The police later escorted a 
man away. 
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Book Reviews 


TECHNIQUES OF A SECRET POLICE 


Study in Infamy: By George Mikes 
(Andre Deutsch: 15s.) 


Siw difficulty in interpreting 

evidence on_ secret police 
activity and method is to determine 
what are actual facts and what 
are legends. Much knowledge of 
totalitarian procedures was gained 
through examination of Gestapo 
methods after the fall of Germany 
in 1945, and the present division of 
Germany also gives scope for a 
traffic in information about contem- 
porary techniques on the other side 
of the Iron Curtain. But the October 
revolution in 1956 in Hungary 
introduced a flow of detail. This 
book by Mr. George Mikes is a 
considered assessment of docu- 
ments brought out of MHungary, 
which are claimed to be issues of 
Hungarian secret police papers pub- 
lished during the year proceeding 
the revolution. Mr. Mikes has also 
had available for his study various 
instructional handbooks. From these 
sources he has built up an excellent 
case history of the different sections 
of the secret police, (known to Hun- 
garians themselves as the AVO or 
the AVH) as it went about its work 
of maintaining complete control of 
the population. 


“The shattering truth—which 
clearly emerges from these docu- 


WIRELESS FOR BEGINNERS 


ments—is that you do not really 
need Communists to organise an 
efficient and, ,deadly Communist 
secret police: you need’ informers. 
You need frightened people who 
are determined to keep ‘their jobs 
and feed their families.” Such is 
Mr. Mikes’s judgment on the general 
approach of the AVH. He devotes 
a considerable part of the book to 
a revelation of the organisation of 
informers and their recruits from 
different cross-sections of the popu- 
lation. But as he himself is ready to 
point out, the use of informers did 
not in itself guarantee a flow of 
reliable and factual information. 
Indeed, one aspect, he says, of the 
secret police’s activity was its 
naivete and clumsiness, and ineffi- 
ciency in central offices was no 
doubt reflected also in unreliability 
among the various contributing 
elements. 

In addition, of course, the secret 
police made full use of censorship 
of letters (referred to as the T 
system) and phone tapping, called 
the X system. Mr. Mikes gives few 
details of the latter, but has avail- 
able a certain amount of informa- 
tion on the approach involved in 
the former. He also reproduces full 


Mobile Radio Telephones: By H. N. Gant 
(Chapman and Hall: 21s.) 


HE §ssub-title of this book 

describes it as an introduction 
to the use and operation of tele- 
phones in modern mobile systems. 
Mr. Gant’s approach has been to 
elucidate the meaning of the terms 
and specifications likely to be found 
in technical literature and to discuss 
very fully the uses of mobile radio 
telephones from a commercial point 
of view. As the Birmingham Emer- 
gency Scheme has shown, there is 
increasing scope in the industrial 
security field for the application of 
the most modern radio methods. 
Those interested in this sphere of 
applied technology will find the 
present book of immense value. 
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The author takes the lay reader 
through the main and necessary 
aspects of study: the actual uses 
and limitations of radio telephones; 
the performance requirements of 
present day equipment; methods of 
installation; and finally, forms of 
maintenance and testing. A certain 
amount of pre-knowledge is needed 
before the reader can obtain full 
benefit from Mr. Gant’s approach, 
but equally there will be little to be 
learned after the book has been 
assimilated. One point of back- 
ground interest is the reference to 
the savings of up to 20 per cent. in 
internal transport costs following 
the installation of radio telephones 


and interesting documents  con- 
cerned with the technique of 
shadowing and of house searches, 
whether they were secret or dis- 
guised. 

The expert security officer will 
probably learn little from these 
descriptions and recommendations, 
even if he wished to. But taken as 
a whole, this book is worthy of 
close examination by all students of 
the Communist state police system. 
It also makes a fascinating account 
for the general reader. It brings out 
excellently the extraordinary atmos- 
phere prevailing in Hungary and in 
fact in all the peoples’ democracies 
in the decade following the war and 
the infiltration of Communist 
authority into central Europe. In 
Mr. Mikes’s words : “ In our world 
the police arrest you because you 
are a criminal; in the Communist 
world you are a criminal because 
the police have arrested you ’’—a 
comparison which forms, he _ be- 
lieves, one of the basic dogmas of 
Communist society. 

It is difficult for the normal 
citizen and worker in our Western 
Society to comprehend the evil 
character of secret police work 
under a Communist regime. This is 
the sort of book which, though in a 
sense somewhat technical, has still 
a valuable part to play in educating 
public opinion on the real dangers 
of Communist aims and the Com- 
munist conception of individual 
liberty and social control. 


in a big factory. This in itself shows 
the general economic value of this 
modern system of communication, 
though probably few people realise 
its value even now. Nor indeed are 
modern methods unduly compli- 
cated or expensive to operate. Mr. 
Gant instances a typical police 
system which required eight service 
calls in five years, half of them 
being due to valve failures. With 
the appearance of transistors and 
with a wider application in indus- 
try, it seems likely, too, that the 
overall cost will steadily decrease. 
There is undoubtedly a very wide 
opportunity for radio telephones 
still to be exploited in industrial 
security in this country. And it is in 
the interests of chief security 
Officers that they should be ac- 
quainted with at least the basic 
aspects of this new technique. 
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Book Reviews 


continued 


INSIDE OCCUPIED SHANGHAI 


The Lonely Battle: By Desmond Wettern 
(W. H. Allen: 18s.) 


ECEMBER 7th, 1941, the date 

of Pearl Harbour, has become 
one of the main peaks of the Second 
World War, and a date that will 
always stand out in American his- 
tory. December 8th was for a small 
group of British seamen a_ hardly 
less momentous event. For as dawn 
was breaking over Shanghai the 
crew of H.M.S. Peterel, a small ship 
armed only with two 3-inch guns 
and a few machine guns, and 
designed for patrol work in the 
shallow rivers of China, found 
themselves the victim of a sudden 
attack by a Japanese cruiser, de- 
stroyer, and gunboat. One of the 
members of the crew was Petty 
Officer Telegraphist Jim Cuming, a 
Yorkshireman from Sheffield, who 
was in charge of the wireless sets 
linking Peterel and the British Con- 
sulate with the outside world. But 
it so happened that he had an all- 
night leave chit and he thus escaped 
the treacherous sinking of his ship 


in this miniature Pearl Harbour 
onslaught. 


The problem for Jim Cuming 
was therefore how to get out from 
the besieged city through to the 
Chinese nationalist forces over 100 
miles away. It soon became appa- 
rent that he had little chance of 
escape and that the only possibility 
of remaining outside Japanese 
hands was by taking refuge with 
certain White Russian friends he 
had in the city and in particular 
with a Russian girl called Ludmila. 
From this decision there sprang one 
of the most extraordinary individual 
exploits of the last war. Cuming. 
from that date until the ending of 
the war with Japan three and a half 
years later, carried out a_ single- 
handed task of maintaining an 
espionage link between Shanghai 
and the Chinese Nationalist forces 
and an Allied centre in Peking. He 
worked through an agent and was 
given a wireless set, but of real 
material assistance he had little. He 
and his White Russian friend, with 
whom he went through a marriage 
ceremony, were forced to endure 
the most severe privations and, of 
course, over them hung daily the 
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Mr. J. Cuming 


threat of discovery and punishment 
by the Japanese occupation forces. 
“Sense of Duty ” 

These exploits are now recounted 
in a very readable, informative but 
unsensational book by Desmond 
Wettern, which is based on records 
given to him by Mr. Cuming. In a 
Foreword, Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Layton emphasises that his “ devo- 
tion to a sense of duty in wishing to 
still contribute to the war effort and 
his initiative . . . are an outstanding 
example” of the Peterel’s epic 
story. On the less creditable side are 
the attempts by various civilian 
members of the British residents in 
Shanghai to cramp Cuming’s work 
and independence, and indeed force 
him to give himself up. It is of 
course, usually difficult to justify 
any individual form of espionage 
unless, as rarely happens, a clear- 
cut success can be attributed to one 
operation. In this case, too, the 
whole arduous burden of these 
years might superficially seem to 
have brought few concrete gains. 
But in fact the very presence of Mr. 
Cuming in Shanghai and his radio 
link must have been, or could have 
been, of inestimable value to British 





Intelligence in the Far East. 
After so remarkable a personal 


contribution to the war, Mr. 
Cuming retired to civilian life, 


though still retaining a certain con- 
nection with “intelligence” by 
becoming the branch manager in 
Sheffield for Burgot Rentals. His 
wife is the White Russian lady who 
stood by him in Shanghai. Probably 
all he wishes to do now is to forget 
his experiences in the routine of a 
civilian job. But those readers of 
the Gazette who may meet Mr. 
Cuming in the Yorkshire area will 
admire the courage and resourceful- 
ness that lie behind his shy ex- 
terior. 


BAD BOYS’ MANUAL 
Over-indulgent Parenis 


fag for parents “who wish 
to turn their children into juve- 
nile delinquents” are being circu- 
lated in leaflet form by the police of 
Houston, Texas. They include : 

Begin, at infancy, to give the 
child everything he wants. 

When he picks up bad words 
laugh at him. 

Never give 
training. 

Avoid using the word “ wrong.” 
It may develop a guilt complex. 
This will condition him to believe 
later, when he is arrested for steal- 
ing a car, that he is being perse- 
cuted. 

Pick up everything he leaves lying 
around—books, shoes, clothes. 

Let him read any printed matter 
he can get his hands on. 

Quarrel frequently in his pre- 
sence. In this way he will not be too 
shocked, later, when the home is 
broken up. 

Give him all the spending money 
he wants. Never let him earn his 
own. 

Satisfy his every craving for food, 
drink and comfort. 

Take his part against neighbours, 
teachers, policemen. 

When he gets inio real trouble 
apologise for yourself by saying : 
“T could never do anything with 
him.” 

The “rules”? are quoted in the 
Enfield Bulletin, which circulates 
among members of the local cham- 
ber of commerce. 
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In the Courts 
Continued from page 51 


PLUCKY CONSTABLE’S 
RUSE 


A detective-constable of three 
years service was highly com- 
mended by prosecution counsel at 
Middlesbrough Quarter Sessions 
for his courage in tackling single- 
handed an eight-man gang engaged 
in stealing a load of scrap at the 
docks. 

Mr. J. B. Deby described how, on 
17th December Detective-Constable 
Munsey kept watch on a pile of 
scrap which it was believed was to 
be stolen. A lorry arrived and five 
men jumped out and began to load 
it up with the metal. 

After a few moments, Detective- 
Constable Munsey jumped up, blew 
his whistle loudly and shouted 
enthusiastically to give the impres- 
sion that there were more police- 
men with him when in fact he was 
quite alone. The trick worked, for 
the men scattered, leaving the lorry 
behind. Before the detective gave 
chase he broke the windscreen of 
the vehicle, making sure that no 
one could see through it and drive 
it away. Soon afterwards he caught 
one of the men and later the others 
were arrested. 

Seven of the eight men charged 
received sentences varying from six 
months to two years. The eighth 
was bound over for three years. 


POSTMAN’S 
RUGBY TACKLE 


Counsel at Liverpool County 
Sessions, prosecuting Dennis Win- 
field, 25-year-old motor driver, 
described how he was captured in 
the act of stealing a registered mail- 
bag. 

Mr. Jack Cole, a Southport post- 
man, was taking three mailbags 
from a sub-post office to his van 
when Winfield snatched a bag con- 
taining registered mail from his 
hand. He chased him to a nearby 
waiting car and when he was enter- 
ing the car Mr. Cole, with a flying 
tackle, caught his legs. Winfield was 
overpowered after a struggle and 
was later arrested. Pleading guilty 
and asking for 22 other offences to 
be considered, Winfield was _ sen- 
tenced to four years’ imprisonment. 
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CAMBRIDGE CRIMINOLOGY COURSE 


Senior Police Officers to Participate 


One of the first contributions to 
the advancement of practical know- 
ledge by the recently formed Insti- 
tute of Criminology comes with the 
announcement of an advanced 
course to be held at Cambridge 
from 11th July to 8th August. 

It will be limited to 45 persons 
but opportunity is given for the 
attendance of a certain number of 
police officers of the rank of In- 
spector, Chief Inspector or possibly 
young Superintendents. The course 
will cost £120 per student for the 
month, which will be regarded as a 
proper charge on the police fund. 

Crime Prevention Study 

The course is designed to bring 

together theory and practice in the 


Political Security Threat 

The daubing of swastikas and 
anti-semitic slogans on public build- 
ings in West Germany since Christ- 
mas has given prominence to the 
growing strength of German nation- 
alist and ultra right-wing parties. 
These elements re-emerged ten years 
ago and have long been the subject 
of attention by the Office of State 
Security. 

Some openly revive Nazi doctrine 
and sentiment. But they all recall 
the beer-hall politics and manoeuvres 
of the 1920s and 1930s. The main 
group is the German Reich Party 
With about 17,000 members, it has 
affiliations with 
ex-service and 
ex-S.S. organisa- 
tions. 


aa. 


This picture shows 
a_ typical G.R.P. 
meeting, actually 
a rally at Kaiser- 
lautern on the 11th 
January, being ad- 
dressed by _ the 
chairman, Wilhelm 
Meinberg. The 
meetings, usually 
held in inns, have 
an atmosphere of 
informal —conspir- 
acy, but have yet 
to find a dominant 
issue by which to 
attract large-scale 
interest. 


field of causation and prevention 
of crime. It will concentrate on prob- 
lems of contemporary interest and 
will cover : 

Trends in crime; social aspects; 
psychological and psychiatric con- 
ditions; punishment and treatment: 
police powers in the prevention of 
crime; and possible future develop- 
ments. 

The lectures and seminaries will 
be carried out by 32 experts from 
British Universities, specialist re- 
search units, and the police and 
prison services. 


Applications should reach the 
Home Office, Room 111, Whitehall, 
S.W.1, by 15th February. Forms 
are obtainable from this source. 


BACKGROUND 

A touch of humour enlivened a 
hold-up in Vitry, France, last 
month when 75,000 new francs 
(worth about £6,000) were snatched 
from a director of a building firm 
whose car was forced off the road 
and against a wall by a vehicle 
driven by a gang of bandits. 

On the wall at the precise spot 
where the hold-up occurred was a 
poster advertising films at a local 
cinema. Titles included ** Le Loi,” 
* Un Fric-Frac,” ** Ne Touchez pas 
au Grisbi,” and “Mon Fils est 
Innocent *—which mean: The 
Law, A Rumpus, Don’t Steal the 
Booty, and My Son is Innocent! 


or er 





“SUMMIT” CRIME 
MEETING 

WENTY men alleged to have 

attended an underworld “sum- 
mit” conference known as_ the 
*“Apalachin Convention,” in Novem- 
ber 1957, have been sent to prison 
in New York. They were charged 
with conspiring to obstruct justice 
by lying about the purpose of the 
meeting, which was said to have 
been attended by “ delegates *’ from 
all parts of America, Cuba and 
Italy. Before the agenda could be 
started upon, agents of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and police 
moved in. 

It was said that the object of the 
conference was to allocate “ terri- 
tories ’’ and to discuss the extension 
of racketeering in trade unions. 

Fifteen of the men were sentenced 
to the maximum term of five years, 
four to four years and one to three 
years. Eleven of those given the 
maximum sentence were also fined 
£3,500 each. 

Details of the meeting, said to be 
to organise a new countrywide 
“empire of rackets,” were given in 
the July, 1959, Gazette. 


A LEAD FROM FRANCE | 
The Aliens Office of the French 


Prefecture of Police, where 
foreigners have to go for permits to 
stay or to work, has been modern- 
ised out of all recognition. 

A beautiful hostess in a smart 
grey uniform welcomes them, tells 
them what forms they must fill or 
what papers they must provide, and 
then directs them to a_ sound- 
proofed cubicle (instead of the old 
long desk where each applicant 
could hear his neighbour’s business) 
where their requests are attended by 
bi-lingual police officers. 

There are 28 of these cubicles, 
and the long waiting time which 
was previously the rule has been cut 
to minutes. This has been effected 
with a radio-electric installation as 
well as internal telephones. 


Police Report Stops Work 


Dockers working on the British 
cargo liner * Port Melbourne” in 
King George V Dock stopped work 
on 12th January after a dock police- 
man reported a tally clerk for smok- 
ing. The dockers said he was not 
smoking. 
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He's a good chap, making his 


periods when fire or thieves can 
strike, and remain undiscovered, 


Irregular patrols, faithfully carried 


free 12- page 





Classified Advertisements 
Classified Advertisement Rates: 
4s. per line, 40s. per single column 
inch. Situations Wanted Rate: 2s. 6d. 
per line. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

REQUIRED, works security officer 
aged about 35 years. In charge of 
works police and security arrange- 
ments. Staff appointment. Police ex- 
perience either civil, industrial, or 
service necessary. Must be active, have 
initiative, and prepared to accept res- 
ponsibility, Apply in writing, stating 
present salary and qualifications, to: 
Personnel Manager, Richard Johnson 
& Nephew, Ltd., Forge Lane, Brad- 
ford, Manchester 11. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

SENIOR security officer seeks position 
at home or overseas. 12 years police 
and security experience. Last position 
deputy Chief Security Officer with 
Sierra Leone Selection Trust, Ltd. 
Thomas, 86 Horsham Road, Bexley- 
heath, Kent. 
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